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THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Rice SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 in room 1308, House Office Building, 
the Honorable Clark W. Thompson (chairman) presiding, for the 
consideration of H. R. 7367. 

(H. R. 7367 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 7367, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 352 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by striking out the period at the end of the 
first sentence thereof and inserting: “‘: Provided, however, That no national 
acreage allotment shall be established which is less than 85 per centum of the 
final allotment established for the immediately preceding year.’ 

Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order. 

The committee is meeting in special session to consider H. R. 7367 
by Mr. Gathings. We have met on this rather short notice because 
the Department has informed us that if we do not take some action 
before the adjournment of Congress, we may encounter some very 
serious allotment troubles when next year’s rice crop is computed 
this fall. 

I was not aware that this bill was so controversial in the minds of 
the corn-milling industry. It has never been the policy of this sub- 
committee, nor of the full committee, to shut off anybody’s point 
of view. We hear all those who wish to be heard. ' 

With that observation, I would like to ask the author of the bill 
if he will please give us the picture as he sees it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With respect to the corn millers, I had a telegram from some 
Chicago milling concern some few days ago. I believe the same 
telegram may have gone out to other members of the subcommittee 
and possibly to the whole committee. I believe I got a communica- 
tion from our colleague, Mr. King of Pennsylvania, with respect to 
that particular telegram. It might be the same telegram you hold 
in your hand. 

r. THompson. This is a followup. I believe it came from the 
same man. 
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Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Hunter wired me protesting the short notice— 
Mr. Hunter. I had not realized when we called this hearing that it was 
this bill that was in controversy. I thought it was another bill by 
Mr. Gathings that had to do with the set-aside. That is the reason 
why you were not given more notice. However, since we are all here, 
let us go ahead. 

Mr. Garuines. The purpose of the bill is to make the impact less 
severe on the rice producer in 1956. In view of the fact there was a 
24.7-percent original national reduction in rice acreage in 1955 
prior to the time of the passage of your bill calling for a 2-percent, I 
believe, increase in planting, that would leave a 23.7-percent reduction 
reduction in 1955. So if there is no stopgap here there could not be 
any plan made by the farmer and another 15-percent reduction would 
be pretty severe. This 85 percent was written in so that it would not 
be a larger reduction than 15 percent, so that over 2 years there would 
be a reduction of 23.7 percent plus 15 percent. 

If vou recall, we have not had a surplus problem in rice until recent 
months. Because of the Korean conflict rice moved in export chan- 
nels readily and it was not necessary to invoke quotas until 1955. 
The rice farmers would like to know how to plan for 1956. The 23.7- 
percent net decline in acreage for this year and an additional 15 percent 
for next year would be a heavy blow to his planning and to the economy 
in the areas that grow rice. 

Mr. Kine. How much additional cut would there be if we followed 
the present law without this legislation? You do not want to see it go 
more than 15 percent per year? 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. We want it over a period of a 
year or two. 

Mr. Kina. Under the present law and formula, how much would 
it go next year? 

Mr. Gartuines. It would be left to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make that determination. 

Mr. Kine. You are afraid he might make it more than 15 percent? 
ye Garuinos. It could be 16 percent or 17 percent, but it would 

»e close. 
cones Tuompson. Mr. Satterfield will be able to give us a slant on 
that? 

Mr. Kina. He is from the Department? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, and it was on his strong recommendation 
that I called this meeting at this time prior to the time the problem 
confronts them next fall. So I hope he will be here in a few minutes 
and can give us the story. 

Mr. Gatutinas. In answer to the question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, with your permission i would like to read section 352 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, which would 
answer his question fully: 

Sec. 352. The national acreage allotment of rice for any calendar year shall 
be that acreage which the Secretary determines will, on the basis of the national 
average yield of rice for the five calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year for which such national average yield is determined, produce an amount of 


rice adequate, together with the estimated carryover from the marketing year 
ending in such calendar year, to make available a supply for the marketing year 
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commencing in such calendar year not less than the normal supply. Such 
national acreage allotment shall be proclaimed not later than December 31 of 
each year. 

That is the purpose that I see of some type of legislation, since the 
announcement has to go out in December and Congress will no doubt 
adjourn soon, just to es plans for 1956. It is advisable, therefore, 
that this type of legislation be enacted. 

Mr, Hagen. Actually, you seek to establish a maximum 15-percent 
cut for next year rather than what? 

r. Gatuines. I just would not know. 

Mr. Hacen. You anticipate it would be larger than 15 percent? 

Mr. Gatuines. It would probably be larger, yes. 

Mr. Hacen. 15 percent more than it was this year? 

Mr. Garuineos. In addition to the 24.7 percent less the 2-percent 
increase in planting carried in the Thompson bill. 

Mr. Kina. There is a possibility under that ruling it could be 
carried to 50 percent? 

Mr. Gartuines. This language, ‘That no national acreage allot- 
ment shall be established which is less than 85 per centum of the 
final allotment established for the immediately preceding year’ 
would carry us 2 or 3 or 4 years before Congress acts, so that there 
would be a 15-percent reduction over the 1955 plan in 1956, and there 
could not be more than a 15-percent reduction in 1957 over 1956, and 
in 1958 a 15-percent reduction over 1957. It would make the blow 
less severe. 

Mr. Kina. Injecting into the thing the question of graduality? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right, and we have done it every time we 
have had drastic cuts facing us in any commodity. We did it in the 
case of wheat, and we did it in the case of cotton, and we did it in the 
case of rice last year. As one who comes from the rice area, I want 
to observe we can live with any reasonable cut provided it is not put 
on usin 1 year. If it can be gradually done, then we can get along. 

I might add this observation, and I think perhaps Mr. Satterfield 
will confirm it. The rice industry seems to be in what we think is a 
temporary stagnant situation. Cuban purchasing power has been 
adversely affected by conditions which we think are temporary. The 
offering of rice under Public Law 480 ought to help a great deal. The 
Department seems to believe we may run into trouble next year which 
weed itself in the next 2 years so that the ultimate cut at the end 


of 2 years will be no greater under the proposed Gathings bill than if 
we let it alone. 

Unless some of you have any questions, I would like to ask Mr. 
Hunter to take the chair and express himself. 

Mr. Hunter, may I, as chairman, say I aegrenate very much having 


you here on this short notice. Again I tell you that we very likely 
would not have called this meeting on any such short notice had we 
known it was this bill that you objected to rather than the bill that 
had to do with the set-aside. 

Mr. Satterfield is here now. How long do you think you want to 
testify? 

Mr. Hounrer., Just a few minutes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Will you proceed? 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY HUNTER, SECRETARY, AMERICAN CORN 
MILLERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Hunter. My name is Harry Hunter. I am secretary of the 
American Corn Millers Federation, which is a national trade asso- 
ciation of the corn millers in the United States. A few minutes ago 
I understood you to say different corn mills out of Chicago wired 
you, but I know my wire was from the American Corn Millers Fed- 
eration. 

Your telegram, Mr. Chairman, announcing your intention to hold 
this meeting reached us at 3:45 yesterday afternoon in Chicago. This 
telegram was relayed to me in Washington and I did not get it until 
5 o’clock last night, so I have had a very short time in which to get 
any statement together. In fact, I had to telephone the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture at 5 o’clock yesterday afternoon asking if 
there was any action on H. R. 6918. tees told there was none, and 
there was no reference to H. R. 7367. You see, H. R. 7367 supersedes 
H. R. 6918. I think I am right. 

Mr. Garurnes. Yes. Let me clarify that, if you will. I discussed 
this with the Department, with Judge Satterfield, who heads up the 
Rice Division, and we had gotten our percentage figures balled up. 
This bill that is now before us, H. R. 7367, differs from the previous 
bill only in percentage point. The original one was 75 percent and, 
had 75 percent been written into the law, many of the ricegrowers 
would have to go out of business completely. But we do have an excess 
supply of rice and we have the additional figures from the Department 
showing that ought to be 85 percent instead of 75 percent. H. R. 
7367 is the corrected bill. 

Mr. Hunter. After receiving this telephone call from Chicago 
about H. R. 7367, I again called the House Committee on Agriculture 
for details concerning it, and I was told that H. R. 7367 raises the 
pores to 85 percent whereas H. R. 6918 provided for 75 percent. 

e had been working on H. R. 6918. 

In view of this switch in H. R. 7367 from 75 percent to 85 percent, 
and because of the few hours’ advance notice of this hearing, I would 
like to. know if it is possible that this meeting could be rescheduled? 
I might add that all this rice legislation has had a very disastrous 
effect on the corn-milling industry. That might be an odd remark to 
you in the rice business, trying to connect rice and corn, but a special 
committee of corn millers was appointed to contact Washington to 
see what could be done about this situation. This committee was 
in Washington a week ago and learned for the first time of H. R. 6918. 
These corn millers are ready to come here and present their views, 
but they could not leave on a few hours’ notice. They need a week or 
10 days to prepare their statement. They have asked me to respect- 
fully ask for a continuance of a week or 10 days. 

I realize it is customary to present a prepared statement in hearings 
of this nature, but the notice was not sufficient to allow me to even 
get a hotel stenographer to prepare a statement, so I hope you will 
acme my apology for this extemporaneous statement. _ 

r. THompson. We certainly will and we hope you will not feel 
embarrassed about it. 

Mr. Hunter. No; but I was upset because I cannot present a lot 
of facts and figures you need. That is all I have to say. 
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Mr. Kine. It seems to me there are some vital questions that should 
be asked since we are in this meeting. You are more or less asking 
that the consideration of this bill be postponed for a week or so, but 
you know as much as your special committee you are talking about 
would know about the conflict of rice with corn, so why should we 
not proceed to get your idea about the thing? 

Mr. THompson. In other words, why should we not proceed with 
our conversation now? 

Mr. Kina. Ten days means no legislation. Perhaps that would 
suit you but our obligation is to thresh this thing out promptly as we 
can. I would like to ask you to explain how rice has been in conflict 
with the corn-milling industry. 

Mr. Hunter. I have no prepared statement. I will speak extem- 
poraneously, if I may. 

. Kine. Sure. You know as much about it as anybody, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. Hacen. While he is looking for his papers, may I ask a ques- 
tion: What was the cut this year? 

Mr. GaTHINGs. 23.7 percent. 

Mr. SatrerFieLp. 22 percent after the adjustment. 

Mr. Hacen. What was the cut in California? 

Mr. SatrerFieLp. About 29 percent after the adjustment. 

Mr. Hunter. I have a few facts I jotted down. 

As I understand, the rice production has increased from 38,800,000 
hundredweight in 1950 to 59,100,000 hundredweight in 1954. As a 
result of accumulations of carryovers, total supplies have increased 
from 43,400,000 hundredweight in 1950 to 67 million hundredweight in 
1954. 

Planted acreage has increased from 1,636,000 acres in 1950 to 
2,476,000 acres in 1954. And per acre yields have increased from 
2,369 pounds in 1950 to an estimated 2,601 pounds in the current year. 

During this period domestic disappearance remained inelastic at 
about 25 million hundredweight, but during the period 1951—53 the 
slack was largely taken up by a sharp increase in exports. However, 
with the easing of the Asiatic crisis this export market has largely dis- 
oer As a result, the Commodity Credit Corporation carryovers 
of rice, which were normal during 1951 and 1952, increased from 
3,100,000 hundredweight in 1953 to 26 million hundredweight in 1954. 

These are rough figures that will have to be checked and rechecked. 

Because of this 1954 rice glut, the formula of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act operated to reduce the acreage allotments from 2,476,000 
in 1954 to 1,851,000 this year, and to impose marketing quotas. How- 
ever, the estimate used in applying the statutory formula was liberal 
so that 47,200,000 hundredweight are estimated to be harvested this 
year, which is about twice as much as our economy can absorb includ- 
ing normal exports. 

hat comes down to the question Mr. King asked, why we are 
interested in this. Historically the brewing industry has annually 
used 900 million pounds of corn goods and 300 million pounds of rice, 
broken rice. Because of the disastrous drop in prices from around 
$6.50 to $2.75 of broken rice, the use of rice by the brewing industry 
has sharply increased at the expense of the corn millers. In 1955 the 
consumption of rice by the brewing industry was at the rate of 400 


67847—55——2 
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million pounds, and indications are this trend will continue and be 
close to 600 million pounds for the coming year. 

That would bring the consumption by the brewing industry to 
600 million pounds for rice and 600 million pounds for corn if the same 
total figure prevails. 

Our millers, since infancy, have created this brewing industry and 
many will have to close down if the use of rice continues to increase in 
that industry. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Txompson. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garuines. I wondered whether or not you fear you might lose 
all your brewery business? 

Mr. Hunter. There is that possibility. 

Mr. Garurnes. Do vou feel rice is a better product? 

Mr. Hunter. Do not forget we are talking about broken rice. 
The low price of this broken rice was $2.75 per hundredweight. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you want the breweries to continue paying 
— prices for corn when they can use a substitute that would cost 
ess? 

Mr. Hunter. What is the price of your consumer product today? 
Has the consumer price of rice decreased even with the tremendous 
increase in production you have? 

Mr. Gartutines. I was asking if you fear competition. America 
was made on competition. 

Mr. Kina. On that point, I believe in competition, as you know, 
but Government-supported competition is not free competition, so 
it is a question here as to whether or not the Government has more 
of a stake in supporting rice than it has in supporting corn. Govern- 
ment-subsidized production in competition, of course, is not consistent 
with the free-enterprise system. So I make the point for Mr. Hunter 
that he has a right to complain if the Government, by its subsidy, is 
causing this competition and supporting it. 

Mr. Garuines. Knowing the consistent stand of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, | can appreciate his view and know full well that 
he has the feeling that the Government may not be on sound ground 
in supporting either corn or rice; but getting down to the fact that 
they are buying more broken rice in the brewing industry, mostly I 
would say it is in the beer industry, is it not?) That is the only industry 
you are concerned with here? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. It gets down to the question of whether the brewing 
industry would desire to obtain rice or corn. They could buy either? 

Mr. Hunter. They can buy either; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Gathings, let me make this suggestion. This 
is a question that could be discussed for a long time. Let me put 
Mr. Satterfield on and let him explain the position of the Department, 
and let me say in introducing him that it was his phone call yesterday 
that precipitated this meeting. I had no idea we were going to get 
into this controversy. I thought it was a noncontroversial bill; 
apparently it is not, and I would like to hear from the Department. 
And do not feel you are being shut off, Mr. Hunter. This is an informal 
hearing. 

Mr. Hunter. That is all right. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. Is 
this broken rice unsupported? 
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Mr. Hunter. No; it is supported. It comes from rough rice in 
the milling process, as I understand it. 

Mr. Hacen. I am trying to understand how an increase in the 
quota allotment in 1956 will affect the price of this broken rice. 

Mr. Hunter. Only by putting more rice on the market. 

Mr. Hacen, But the price is pegged at a certain minimum level 
is it not? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. You said it was supported. 

Mr. Hunter. The price is supported for rough rice. Am I right, 
Mr. Gathings? 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. 

Mr. Hunter. Say Mr. Gathings is a rice miller. I think in the 
process he makes a No. 1 grade, polished rice; and No. 2 grade; and 
then he gets into broken rice. 

Mr. Hagen. The farmer gets a support price and this is waste 
material the miller disposes of at whatever price he can get, and he is 
5 to dispose of it at a lower price if he has more of it? Is that 
right 

r. Hunter. It could be that; yes, sir. Last year I believe there 
was a rice milling program set up by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in order to try to help out this program, and I think under 
that the price arrangements were agreed to in some way. 

Mr. Hagen, I think I get your point. If there is a less amount of 
rice milled in the future there will be less broken rice, so if we encourage 
the production of more rice next year there will be more broken rice? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. Gatuines. What percentage cut do you think the farmer 
should take in 1956? 

Mr. Hunter. That is something I do not know. 

Mr. Gatuines. You have no idea? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. And you are not particularly interested in what will 
happen to the man who grows rice? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, indeed, I am, just as I am interested in the man 
who grows wheat and corn. 

Mr. Gatuines. Do you want to knock out the support of corn too? 

Mr. Hunter. No; but if you continue to increase the production, 
and you have that excess piling up, some day there will be a terrible 
reckoning. 

Mr. Garnines. We would not want to pass any legislation that 
would result in the stacking up of great surpluses. The Department 
apparently feels that the 15-percent reduction is reasonable and proper 
or the suggestion would not have been made. 

Mr. Kine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. I would like to pursue the idea of whether or not Mr. 
Hunter believes in the price-support program. Do you think the 
price-support program, t, in principle is right; and secondly, in 
management has been intelligent? 

Mr. Hunter. May I answer it this way, Mr. King. Was not the 
support program sort of originated under war measures in order to 
get production, as an incentive to increase production? 

r. THompson. No. 


? 
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Mr. Hacen. Ninety percent of parity was. 

Mr. THompson. But this support program was not. 

Mr. Krne. Regardless of what prompted the support program, 
do you think it is a good program for agriculture as a whole? 

Mr. Hunter. Not to pile up surpluses the way we are doing it, 
no, I cannot see it, nor can our industry view it that way. 

Mr. Kina. I would expect you, as a representative of the milling 
industry, to believe in the free-enterprise system. I cannot under- 
stand how you can come here and complain about the management of 
a program and still indicate that maybe you are for the program, 
You ought to be consistent, it seems to me, and say that this was a 
bad program when it was started and has always been a bad program, 
poorly managed, and you are citing to us an example of how it interferes 
with and distorts free economy in agriculture. 

Mr. Hunter. I feel that the support program has been thought 
out by men, yourself and others, who have given it much greater study 
than I have; but I feel if the acreage provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act are not changed and are properly enforced on the 1956 
rice crop, that this situation will automatically take care of itself, I 
mean the present marketing act, the way it is. 

I think you have a certain percentage decline, is that right, Mr. 
Gathings? 

Mr. Gatutnes. You might ask the Department that question. 

Mr. Hunter. Instead of a firm 90 percent support, you now have a 
slide-rule support. 

Mr. Txuompson. Gentlemen, I do not want to cut off this discussion 
but we will get a call from the full committee to come in at any minute. 
I would like to put Mr. Satterfield on. 

Mr. Hacen. Will Mr. Satterfield first say whether he favors this 
legislation or not? 


STATEMENT OF J. A. SATTERFIELD, GRAIN MARKETING 
SPECIALIST, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. SarrerFietp. I called Congressman Thompson to tell him I 
would be delayed because we were trying to get a policy statement 
from the Secretary’s office. We do not have it yet but expect to get 
it by noon. 

The Department is concerned with the problem that rice farmers 
are faced with next year, because of the tremendous carryover that 
isin prospect. I am not free, of course, to state what the Department’s 
policy is because, in my position, I am strictly in charge of adminis- 
trative work. I do feel this way about it, that we need something 
like this from the standpoint of administration that gives us the 
advantage of the flexibility in price support that we do not have 
under the present wording of the legislation, because we got into 
an embarrassing position this year by delaying the announcement of 
the price-support level until the export picture had completely changed 
at the time we determined acreage allotments. There has been sonie 
discussion of announcing price-support levels at the same time that 
acreage allotments are proclaimed, not delaying that until something 
else takes place and upsets the picture that was used in determining 
the allotment position. 
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As the law is presently worded, it seems that 90 percent support is 
mandatory because there is no floor under the allotment determination. 
When you lower it you do it to balance supply with demand, so 
consequently that could call for 90 percent price support. We feel 
that we are freezing ourselves out of the export marketing. I do not 
think the industry itself has ever felt they wanted to be sustained by 
subsidy in export, and with such a provision as is included in this 
H. R. 7367, we feel that is a pretty substantial reduction from the 
preceding year’s allotment base when we took a 22 percent reduction 
and a 15 percent reduction on top of that is almost a 45 percent 
reduction in a 2-year period. 

Mr. Hagen. Why did you not propose legislation making it possible 
to lower the support below 90 percent? 

Mr. SatrerFIeELD. We have legislation under the act of 1954 which 
provides for this flexible sapperetorel: However, there seems to be a 
conflict between that and the act of 1938 in its operations where that 
does not come into play. By putting a floor on it like this it permits 
flexibility of operation. 

Mr. Kina. I cannot see how this provides flexibility because this 
simply says you shall not have the privilege of reducing acreage more 
than 15 percent per year. That is rigidity. 

Mr. SarrerRFIELD. Rigidity to that extent, but your price-support 
level is based on supply and demand. 

Mr. Tompson. I will have to adjourn this meeting because the 
chairman of the full committee has called for us and is going to call the 
roll. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuompson. I want to place in the record at this point some 
telegrams that came to me this morning from Mr. Harry Hunter, 
secretary of the American Corn Millers Federation; Lauboff Grain Co. 
of Danville, Ill.; Mr. R. C, Miner, president of the American Corn 
Millers Federation, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Mr. Willis G. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the Charles A. Krause Milling Co. of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mr. Thomas W. Staley, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.; and the 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., Paris, Ill. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 

Cuicaaco, Iuu., July 20, 1956. 
The Honorable Ctarxk W. THompson, 
Chairman, Agricultural Rice Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Your telegram received at 4 p. m. today; I protest appearing on this short notice 
and respectfully request that the hearing be rescheduled for a later date. 

However, I will be present at time scheduled. 

Harry Hunter, 
Secretary, American Corn Millers Federation. 


DANVILLE, Iu., July 20, 1956. 
Hon. Ciark W. THompson 
Chairman of the Rice Subcommittee of the no of Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully request postponement of H. R. 7367 for 1 week to enable members 
of our industry to be heard. This bill which completely upsets historical balance 
between rice and corn would ruin the dry-corn milling industry composed of 200 
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medium to large mills and over a thousand small mills. Please give us an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 
Lavunorr Grain Co., 
By Howarp J. Lavnorr, 
President. 


Wivxes-Barre, Pa., July 20, 1956. 
Hon. Cirark W. THompson 
Chairman, Agricultural Rice Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest calling hearing on H. R. 7367 at 9:30 a. m. tomorrow, July 21, on 
less than 24 hours’ notice. We ask for postponement of hearing to give us oppor- 
tunity to properly present our case against this bill which, if passed, will have 
extremely adverse effect on our industry. 

R. C, Miner, 


President, American Corn Millers Federation. 





MitwavKkexz, Wis., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. Ciark W. THompson, 
Chairman, Rice Subcommittee, Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


H. R. 7367 and related rice bills will have disastrous effect on our dry-corn 
milling industry. Have just learned that this bill has been scheduled for hearing 
before your subcommittee at 9:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. Notice so short 
that we obviously have no time to prepare for or attend hearing. Feel confident 
you will do what is fair and give us opportunity to be heard, and therefore join 
in request which American Corn Millers’ Federation will make that hearing be 
adjourned for at least 1 week. 

Witus G. SuLuivan, 
President, Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 





Kansas Ciry, Mo., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. CrarkK W. THOMPSON 


Chairman, Agricultural Rice Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest appearing on H. R. 7367 account inadequate notice and request 

hearings be rescheduled for a later date. 
' Tuomas W. Sra.ey, 
Staley Milling Co. 
Paris, Inu., July 21, 1956. 
Re H. R. 7356. 
Hon. Ciark W. THompson 
Chairman, Agricultural Rice Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The a rice crop has resulted in the loss of considerable business for a great 
number of corn mills including ourselves. Rice products are taking the place of 
corn products. We are certain that this injury to our business results from the 
rice-support program and we feel there is no reason why the corngrowers as well 
as the people who make up this organization and the company itself should suffer 
and the rice people allowed to take over business that they never enjoyed before. 
If the acreage and marketing control features of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act are not tampered with and are oy enforced we feel this situation will 
automatically be taken care of. We feel this matter is of such importance to so 


many farmers and workmen everywhere that it should be acted on with full 
deliberation and not introduced and rushed through until you have all the facts. 


Inuiunors Cereat Miuts, Inc. 


Mr. Tuompson. The committee will stand adjourned subject to call. 
(Thereupon, at 10:25 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to the call of the chairman, 
at 3 p.m., Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me open this meeting with a little discussion 
with my committee. 

We have a number of telegrams from corn-milling interests in the 
Midwest—Chicago, Kansas City, Milwaukee, and various other 
places—protesting the fact they did not have a chance to testify 
before the committee on this bill. 

I am certain that the committee shares my reluctance to act on a 
controversial measure when people have not had an opportunity to 
testify, and I am wondering since we cannot get this bill reported to 
the full committee before Monday, if it would not be best to wire 
these people that we cannot delay the hearings until the time they 
requested—they asked for a delay of a week—but that if they can 
have someone here Monday morning we will be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest they may want to 
submit written statements, and they could prepare the statements 
over the weekend and have them in here perhaps without appearing 
in person. 

' Mr. Txompson. All right; suppose we include that in the telegrams 
also. 
ua ne that meet with your approval? You are the author of the 

Mr. Garturnos. I appreciate your hearing us on this proposal. 

Mr. THompson. You know, Mr. Gathings, you and I talked about 
this a few days ago and we agreed, when we received wires from Mr. 
Hunter and some others, that we did not want to act on a contro- 
versial matter before they could be heard, and I so wrote you, Mr. 
Hunter; did I not? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. So, not knowing the controversial nature of this, 
we scheduled it at Mr. Satterfield’s suggestion and then encountered 
all this protest. Frankly, I am embarrassed by it. 

Let me ask Mr. Hunter, what do you think about that, to give 
them until Monday? 

Mr. Hunter. It is a very fair suggestion. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say it was not my 
intention to deny anyone the privilege and opportunity to appear 
and testify and enlighten the committee as to any phase of the 
een I surely would like them to be given the privilege to be 

eard. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do you have anything further you would like to 
present? 

Mr. Gartutnes. I hope the Department will put in some data show- 
ing the rice picture as of the present time to the best they can analyze 
it at the moment, that is, the disappearance, what you have on hand 
at the present time, what is the anticipated yield for 1955, what a 
15 percent reduction in 1956 would produce, and data of that kind. 

Mr. Tompson. Can you do that, Mr. Satterfield? 

Mr. SaTTeRFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. We will adjourn this meeting until 9:30 on Mon- 
day next and we will ask that telegrams go out to the people who have 
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protested, informing them of the time of the next hearing. I will 
probably include in the telegrams something to the effect we would 
like to give them a week but the shortness of time before adjournment 
makes it necessary to hasten it and ask them to be present on Monday 
next or submit statements. 

Mr. Garuines. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. THompson. The committee will stand adjourned until 9:30 a. m. 
Monday. 

(Thereupon, at 3:30 p.m. the hearing was adjourned until Monday, 
July 25, 1955, at 9:30 a. m). 
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MONDAY, JULY 25, 1955 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Rick SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., in room 1308, House Office 
Building, the Honorable Clark W. Thompson (chairman) presiding, 
for the further consideration of H. R. 7367. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of a hearing that started Thursday last. 

For the benefit of those who have come here from the Middle West 
and from Texas and Louisiana, incidentally, I would like to say that 
when we first called the committee together for Thursday, we were 
under the impression that there was nothing controversial in the 
bill which was under consideration, H. R. 7367. That bill provides 
that no national acreage allotment shall be established which is less 
than 85 percent of the final allotment established for the immediately 
preceding year. 

The committee staff was aware of the opinion expressed by the 
corn milling interests in the Middle West and the committee staff 
notified those who had expressed an interest, so on the morning that 
we convened, Thursday morning last, I learned for the first time that 
it was this bill which was being so strongly objected to by the corn 
milling interests. 

We proceeded with our hearing Thursday morning, which continued 
into Thursday afternoon, and concluded that in fairness to all of you 
we should give you an opportunity to be heard. That brought about 
the telegrams to you on that same afternoon. 

I want you to know why we have hastened it this way. If this 
bill is to be passed at all, it will have to be reported out of this sub- 
committee, t think today, or very early tomorrow morning, and then 
it will be reported to the full committee which meets in executive 
session tomorrow. ‘Then we would have every hope of getting it on 
the consent calendar as a measure that has no active opposition. 
Failing in that, we would try to get it up under suspension of the rules 
and get it passed within the next week and then send it over to the 
Senate for their action. That is the reason why it has so been hastened 
at the last moment. If it proves to be a bill that is detrimental to 
any great segment of agriculture, I frankly doubt that the committee 
would want to undertake it, certainly not without exhaustive hearings 
at which all sides can present their opinions. 

I give you this background so that you may know what the com- 
mittee is up against and in the hope that if we have some difference 
of opinion we may sit around this table and resolve them today. 


67847—55——-3 13 
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The Chair would like to recognize Mr. J. A. Satterfield of the 
Department of Agriculture, who is a specialist on rice. 

I would like to ask Mr. Satterfield to briefly outline, as he did last 
Thursday, the background of the problem which confronts us. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. SATTERFIELD, GRAIN MARKETING SPECIAL- 
IST, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. SarrerFieLD. Mr. Chairman, we have had several inquiries 
from the field—that is, the producer groups—in which they have 
expressed apprehension over the fact that with the supply of rice that 
we would have at the end of this year, it would probably necessitate 
a further substantial reduction under the 1956 program, and, as you 
know, this year—that is, for the 1955 erop—their production adjust- 
ment program required a reduction of about 23 percent from the 1954 
plantings. 

Qn the basis of the present prospects for the disappearance of this 
year’s production, we have an indication that the carry-over may 
approximate something like 23 million or 24 million hundredweight 
on a rough basis. That would indicate, if we assume a normal supply 
comparable to the normal supply that was determined for this year, 
an acreage allotment for the 1956 crop which would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 or 25 percent below the acreage allotment this year. 

Producers feel that such a reduction would in effect bankrupt a 
large segment of the industry. Speaking strictly from the adminis- 
trative point of view, we think if we should have to go out with a 
reduction program of that size, that certainly when Congress recon- 
venes there would be a lot of pressure to relieve the situation and, as 
a result, we would probably have to adjust the farm allotments after 
the producers had been first notified of the original reduction, and that 
would probably come so late in the season that it would make more 
enemies than we might gain friends, and the reduction would be such 
that on the marketing quota vote we had many producers in a posi- 
tion that they could not afford to vote in favor of quotas because it 
would mean that their gross income would be so much less than by 
taking their chances of being able to plant their usual or normal 
acreage. Consequently, we feel from the administrative point of view 
that if Congress is going to do anything about the problem it should 
be done soon enough that we do not get into the position of having 
to go out with a program calling for a reduction that we will have to 
modify later on. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatuines. Judge Satterfield, I introduced a bill, the original 
bill, I do not recall the number of it now, which called for no greater 
reduction in 1955 than 25 percent. At that time I was under the 
impression that the cutback would be even more severe in 1956, and 
I am delighted that probably a 15-percent cut or less than 15 percent, 
if possible, would be more desirable. 

I was just wondering now, we would like to get as much data into 
this recoid as possible as to the supply situation, the carry-over situa- 
tion, the disappearance situation, and I wonder if you could give us in 
detail just where we are because there have been so many figures going 
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the rounds that I am sure the committee would like to know just what 
the picture is with respect to rice supply. 

Mr. SarrerFieLp. Of course, Congressman, we have not had time to 
analyze what we think would be the effect of the amendment to Public 
Law 480 that has just passed the Senate, provided it becomes a law, 
and we do not know what we could anticipate in the way of exports 
under that program. I think we have to make certain assumptions in 
arriving at what we think our acreage allotment might be for 1956, and 
I have worked out some figures where we make certain assumptions. 
We have had to assume, of course, that the normal supply would be at 
about the same level as the normal supply for 1955, and also we 
assumed that our carry-over would be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 23 million hundredweight. 

As I indicated a moment ago, we have not obtained the figures, and 
will not be able to acquire them until about 60 days after the beginning 
of the marketing year, on the quantity of broken rice that has gone 
into the feed program. Our figures at best are rather rough and will be 
subject, of course, to further consideration when some of the account- 
ing records become available to us. 

If we assume the normal supply of rice for the 1955-56 marketing 
year at the same level as the normal supply determined for the 1955 
crop of 58,135,000 hundredweight, rough basis, and the indicated 
carryover on August 1, 1956, of 23 million hundredweight, we come 
out with a needed produc tion for 1956 of 35,135,000 hundredw eight, 
which is about.10 million hundredweight less than ovr estimated needed 
production for the 1955 crop on which the 1955 allotment is based. 

But with a normal national yield of 24.1 hundredweight per acre, 
that would result in an indicated acreage allotment for 1956 of 
1,458,000 acres as compared with 2,476,000 acres for 1954 and 
1,852,000 acreage allotment for 1955. 

This indicated 1956 allotment is 59 percent of the 1954 acreage 
allotment or 79 percent of the 1955 acreage allotment. 

As compared with this bill, which limits the reduction to 15 percent, 
this would show a reduction of 21 percent from the 1955 allotment. 

If you like, I will present this table. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you have enough copies to go around to the 
members of the committee? 

Mr. SarTeRFIELD. | have several copies. 

Mr. THompson. Without objection one copy of the three sheets will 
go into the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Rice: Indicated 1956 allotment based on assumption that July estimates of production 
will materialize, and 23 million hundredweight will be ea ported during the 1955-56 
marketing year 


. Nermal supply as determined for 1955_.thousand hundredweight_ - 58, 135 
. Indicated carryover Aug. 1, 1956 , oe ao: 23, 000 
Production needed in 1956 [(1) —(2)]-_ -_- : indesign ka 35, 135 
National average yield (5 year average 1951-55 un: adjusted) 

hundredweight- - 24. 1 
Indicated acreage allotment for 1956 [(3) +f Seti ...acres__ 1, 457, 884 
1954 acreage : haa 2, 476, 000 
1955 acreage 1, 852, 000 
. Percent indicated 1956 allotment is of 1954 [(5) + (6)]_ --pereent__ 58. 9 
Percent indicated 1956 allotment is of 1955 [(5)+-(7)]_--.--do___-_ 78. 7 


CONS po Ne 
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Rice: Acreage, yield, and production, by States, 1954 and 1955 








Planted acreage Yield per planted acre Production 
State iaiglientthuesheeaiestapniaiiecaniieesndeiliat 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
joo-pound | i00-pound 
poun 1 

Acres Acres Pounds Pounds 
BTRROEE.... « cccccnnnssenswttios 613, 000 435, 000 2, 390 2, 345 14, 651 10, 200 
California 02. sss 485, 000 340, 000 2, 242 3, 310 10, 872 11, 254 
MOR n i casbibidcheatéa 656, 000 525, 000 2, 286 2, 237 14, 996 11, 745 
RE iho ahd an weiianth sant 624, 000 487, 000 2, 583 2, 584 16, 120 12, 584 
pT eee eae ee ere 84, 000 54, 000 2, 636 2, 650 2, 214 1, 481 
I ots cheopentettaadls ume nioalial 9, 020 5, 400 2, 200 2, 200 198 119 
South Crelina. 56s a 3, 242 3, 200 2, 000 2, 000 65 64 
ENC MRS onncnnebdh debinstbiinsteba 755 1, 100 2, 000 2, 000 15 22 
TN ite 821 700 2, 200 2, 200 18 15 
CORTOOR. 60nd a cisbvidcapen 0 Bt. uuiids dae ED Baie miwensess 4 
ils RE Na A tis tei nes: ae 30 39 1, 800 1, 800 1 1 
North Carolina. ..........--.-. 50 34 1, 800 1, 800 1 1 
United States total. ....- 2,475,918 | 1, 851, 648 2, 389 2, 562 59, 151 47, 440 





Norte.—Data for the 5 major States published in July crop report; data for minor States compiled by the 
Grain Division, CSS. 


Rice, rough—Supply and disposition 





1949-53 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-63 | 1953-54 |, 1954-55 | 1955-56 





average indicated jestimated 
ores 
eginning stocks (Aug. 1) -- 2, 810 3, 469 4, 519 2, 040 1, 515 7, 557 24, 000 
Production !__............- 45, 283 38, 757 45, 853 48, 260 52, 761 59, 151 47, 440 
TODA, a tsinindadovmiimenn 432 787 542 350 417 100 200 
et Pe ee 48, 525 43, 013 50, 914 50, 693 66, 808 71, 640 
Balancing item ?.._._...... +339} +366 —605 | +1,108 | 41,325 |... J 
Adjusted total............ 48, 864 43, 379 50, 219 51, 758 56, 018 66, 808 71, 640 
Utilization: 
Rae ER Se SE 17, 459 18, 252 16, 756 17, 750 17, 950 17, 500 18, 000 
fndusiry *.... 0. icieddde 4, 695 4, 866 4, 750 4, 577 4, 560 5, 700 4, 900 
Feed and loss. .....-...-.-.. 295 336 300 240 1, 408 S40 
DU, deine biibcbakd inc cbivntl 2, 339 2, 239 2, 315 2, 554 2, 943 2, 200 1, 900 
Domestic disappearance -- 24, 788 25, 693 24, 121 25, 121 25, 753 26, 808 25, 640 
NOOCU.... cbittaduntndeincias , 256 13, 167 24, 058 25, 122 22, 708 16, 000 23, 000 
Total disappearance. -__-.- 45, 044 38, 860 48,179 50, 243 48, 461 42, 808 48, 640 
Ending stocks (July 31)...-.-.-- 3, 820 4, 519 2, 040 1, 515 7, 557 24, 000 23, 000 
Acreage and yield: ! 
Planted acres (1,000). -_..-- 1, 944 1, 636 2, 001 2,014 2, 183 2, 476 1, 852 
Yield (hundredweight per 
planted acre) -_..........-- 23.3 23.7 22.9 24.0 24.2 23.9 25. 6 





1 Includes minor rice-producing States (Missouri, South Carolina, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Florida, Illinois, and Tennessee) which are not included in AMS estimates. 








Year Acreage Yield Production Seed 

Hundred- 1,000 1,000 
1,000 acres weight hundredweight\hundredweight 
ID GUSTO iho din dent camcnsdeawceesanen 5.4 18.7 96 8 
Pe a cdévcletceccacndbtuecticccechabul 3.5 19.3 68 3 
in cinbtetnts dubia depehadasn puree 2.9 19. 5 56 9 
aoc be RD an ie eee can cae ail eee 8.3 18.4 153 10 
BO ti nandbbnitabtdd cate enbnainnd 9.2 16.7 14 15 
a i ee ge 13.9 21.4 298 10 
1955-56 (preliminary estimates) _.........- 10.6 21.3 226 10 





2 Consists mainly of broken rice. 

3 Compensates for losses and possible errors in estimates of production, stocks, or utilization as derived 
from reported data. 

4 Includes shipments to Territories and military uses at home and abroad, but excludes military relief 


feeding overseas. 
5 Primarily for beer production. 
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Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, do we not have a full committee 
meeting at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. THompson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hagen. Are the witnesses in opposition here? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. I think we should hear the opposition witnesses first 
unless we meet this afternoon. 

Mr. TxHompson. I think we had better do that, but it may be that 
there is a misapprehension on their part as to the effect that this bill 
would have on their industry. For that reason I would like to have 
the proponents explain the situation and then we will give them all 
the time they need. If we need to meet tonight, we will do it. They 
have come here over the weekend from considerable distances and I 
am sure the committee will hear them. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, you stated there are witnesses from 
Texas and Louisiana. I want to say we have some witnesses from 
Arkansas here also. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, I see that. 

Let me ask Mr. Satterfield this question: If the acreage is only 
reduced 15 percent as is provided in the Gathings bill, what is your 
opinion of the overall effect on the surplus, say 2 years hence? Do 
you have a feeling that the marketing situation will ease? 

Mr. SarrerFieLp. Again, Congressman, I do not know what is 
going to be the effect of the program under the amended Public 
Law 480. We hope, of course, that it will permit us to get rid of some 
of this surplus rice. 

Mr. THompson. Public Law 480 is being amended in a way that 
I think is extremely wise. That is the bill that permits the sale of 
surplus commodities abroad for foreign exchange. Prior to the pas- 
sage of Public Law 480 a year ago they had to have dollars, and they 
just did not have them and so they could not buy our surplus commodi- 
ties. The law has worked pretty well, so much so that we now have 
passed—lI think it has passed both bodies; we have certainly passed it 
out of committee here—a provision to increase from $700 million to 
$1.5 billion the amount of surplus commodities that can be so mar- 
keted. That, I think, might pull the plug on rice marketing so long 
as there is a shortage of rice in the world. If we can fit the hungry 
people into the pattern so that they can take the extra rice we have, 
we will go a long way toward solving the problem. 

If that presents the picture of what will happen from the standpoint 
of the Department, and if there are no further questions from 
Mr. Satterfield—remember he will be sitting around the table here 
and we can recall him 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him two questions. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. First, do you think this proposal is acceptable all 
through the Rice Belt in California? 

Mr. SatrerFievp. I definitely know it is. 

Mr. Hacen. In California? 

Mr. SAaTTeRFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Second, I wish you would explain in lay terms that a 
nonexpert can understand how this proposal will permit you to reduce 
the level of suppor. 
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Mr. SatrerFievp. As I visualize the bill, whenever the total supply 
exceeds the normal supply by more than the amount that would require 
a 15-percent reduction, or, say require a 20- or 25-percent reduction, 
your supply percentage naturally would be less than 100. 

Under the present legislation, if we assume that we announce a 
price-support level at the same time as marketing quotas and there is 
no change in the supply picture, we would naturally have a suppl 
percentage of 100 which would call for a 90-percent support level. 
If that percentage, however, is greater than 100 it would reduce the 
support level. I believe the ratio is, a 1-percent change in the supply 
percentage is a 2-percent change in the support level. 


STATEMENT OF DR, R. E. PATZIG, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Parzic. If Congressman Gathings’ proposal of limiting the 
reduction to 15 percent should be enacted and the size of acreage called 
for in 1956 should be equal thereto, of course we would have to make 
available support at 90 percent of parity. However, on any excesses 
over and above the minimum provided in this bill, the level of price 
support would have to be lowered by one-half of that percentage. 
If the acreage called for would be 20 percent, we would have an excess 
of 5 percent and the level of price support would have to be lowered 
by 2% percent. Or, if the excess were 10 percent, we would have to 
lower the level of price support by 5 percent. In other words, the 
level of price support would be lowered by one-half of the preentage 
of any excess over and above the minimum provided in the bill. 

Mr. Hagen. Would that be applied uniformly to all grades of rice? 

Dr. Parzre. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. One more question, Mr. Chairman. I learned the 
other day for the first time that cotton, in terms of staple length, is 
being supported at 94 percent of parity. 

What is the real support of rice? 

Dr. Parzic. The law requires that the national average be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity, but certain staple lengths are supported 
higher. It is the average of all staple lengths that would have to 
come out at the national average level as determined under the 
provisions of the law, but individual staple lengths could demand a 
premium. 

Mr. Hacen. I understand it has been 94 percent for the bulk of 
the cotton. 

Dr. Parzia. That could not in my opinion be the case. I think 
the national average could not exceed 90 percent, as I interpret the 
law. I am not sufficiently familiar with cotton to comment on it 
further. 

In the case of rice, the law is very clear that you can establish 
differentials for grades, for qualities, as the Secretary may determine; 
but the law does require that the national average be equal, so far 
as practicable, to the level amounts announced under the governing 
legislation, the basic price-support legislation, as incorporated in the 
act of 1949. 

Mr. Hacen. To return to the first question, this would give you 
some flexibility in establishing support levels that you do not have 
now? 
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Dr. Patzie. To the extent that it does that, the Department’s 
position has been all along that the present legislation does not pro- 
vide, when marketing quotas are in effect, any price-support flexibility 
at all, and any price-support level under 90 percent of parity such as 
we announced for the 1955 cotton crop did not reflect the flexible 
price-support provisions of the act of 1949 at all. It simply reflected 
the fact that between the time of the acreage allotment determination 
and the time of the price-support determination changes took place 
making the revision necessary, and for that reason alone we had to 
lower the support level. But if the price support had been announced 
at the same time the allotment was determined, the Department would 
have had to have a price support of 90 percent of parity regardless of 
the carryover and shrinking markets. All adjustments would have 
to be done by means of allotments rather than by price-support 
changes. 

To the extent that this bill helps correct this rigidity, of course the 
Department is in sympathy with it. However, we wonder if the 
approach should not be more fundamental rather than correcting the 
situation on the surface. 

The purpose of this bill obviously is to permit a year-to-year acreage 
allotment to assure a policy of gradualism in making adjustments. 

Mr. Tuompson. The purpose of the bill and the purpose of this 
committee, and generally the policy of the Congress, has been to 
avoid a cut in acreage which would force a considerable segment of 
any industry out of business. The prospective cut, coming on top 
of the tremendous cut we took last year, would force people out of 
business. That is the reason we are here. 

Mr. Hagen. Have you completed your statement? 

Dr. Patzia. There is still in our mind a somewhat more funda- 
mental question and that is, even if we do not reduce the acreage 
allotment from 1 year to another by more than 15 percent, we still 
would determine the size of the allotment at what the market takes at 
90 percent of parity. Let us assume our export market would be 
enlarged very substantially at somewhat lower prices. We still would 
have to determine the allotment so as to adjust the allotment to the 
market outlets which are available at 90 percent of parity,and per- 
haps even an allotment cut of 15 percent may not be necessary if 
we had more flexibility, which we do not not have. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sarrerriretp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out one 
thing in connection with the table offered for the record. This 23 
million hundredweight is strictly an estimate at this time. As I 
indicated earlier, we do not have the accounting records that will firm 
this figure up, and will not have it until about 60 days after the begin- 
~_ of the 1955-56 marketing year. 

r. THompson. Now let us hear from some of the rice-industry 


people. I have first on my list Mr. Marcus Mauritz, president of the 
Texas Rice Promotion Association, Ganado, Tex. 

Mr. Mavrirz. I though you were going to hear from Mr. Dean 
first. 

Mr. Tuompson. No, his angle is a little different from ours. Let us 
find out what the cut in prospect would do to the industry in your 
part of the country. 
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Mr. Mauritz, by the way, is well known to the rice subcommittee. 
We have had the privilege of hearing from him on other subjects at 
other times. We have also had the privilege of being with him in 
Texas. 

To all of the witnesses I want to say that we have asked you to come 
here without much time to prepare a case. We require no written 
statement, as usually is required in these hearings. We would like 
for you to consider it more as a roundtable discussion than as a formal 
committee hearing. 

Go ahead in your own way and tell the story, Mr. Mauritz. 


STATEMENT OF MARCUS MAURITZ, PRESIDENT, TEXAS RICE 
PROMOTION ASSOCIATION, GANADO, TEX 


Mr. Maurirz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

After becoming familiar with a few of the figures that Mr. Satter- 
field has given us and studying them, we have been very much con- 
cerned in our area and all over Texas as to what the economic outlook 
will be for our country if we continue to cut such as we did last year. 

We have studied the situation, and although we have not written 
anything we have done a lot of thinking about it from the standpoint 
of the farmer himself and also the related businesses and industries 
that depend upon the farmers. The normal farmer in our area has 
a certain fixed investment. We farm mostly on wells, and a farmer 
has a certain fixed investment in his well and his machinery and in 
his land, and that is set up and geared for a certain acreage that makes 
it economically profitable for him to stay in business. 

The cut that we received this year came very close to unbalancing 
his economic picture to the point where he could not operate. That is 
one of the reasons that the marketing quota vote was not defeated, 
because of the economics of it. The farmer knew he was going to get 
a reduction in acreage and if he had gotten a reduction in price equal 
to that he could not have gone on, so he naturally voted more as a 
help but not as an answer to the problem. 

Mr. Gartuines. Pardon the interruption. What was the cut in 
Texas for 1955? Across the belt it was 24.7 percent and 2 percent 
was added so that the cut was 23.7 percent nationwide. What was it 
in Texas? 

Mr. Mavrirz. In the neighborhood of 23 percent. 

Mr. Gatuines. I just wanted to ask that question. That is all. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Maunrirz. If we are faced with another reduction of 20 percent 
or more, our economic units of farm will be reduced to such an extent 
that in my particular area fully 50 percent of our rice farmers cannot 
operate. The peculiarity of rice and the fact that it takes so much 
to raise a crop of rice, means that you have more or less a fixed 
overhead whether you farm 100 acres or whether you farm 3 acres. 
The minimum amount of machinery required to do that and the 
minimum amount of land because of the rotation factors—we farm 
it out 1 year and lay it out 3 years—and the fact we have made 
long-time contracts for land, for water, and so on, means that his 
fixed overhead is there. 

For instance, we have gas contracts or electricity contracts to supply 
power for getting our water. We have certain minimums we have 
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to pay. Maybe it is $500 or $1,500 minimum. That is the same 
whether we farm 100 acres or 500 acres, and when our acreage is 
cut down on that basis we just cannot go on. 

This reduction in acreage affects in my community not only the 
rice farmers, but it affects the implement dealers. Any cut in rice 
acreage affects the implement dealers. The sales of implements have 
been reduced better than 30 percent this year. I would not say that 
was 100 percent due to the reduction in rice acreage, but I would 
say it was 75 percent due to the reduction in rice acreage. 

The handling of rice at certain stages, particularly during the water- 
ing stages, requires considerable labor, and the reduction of rice acre- 
age affects our labor situation. We have quite a few people who are 
put out of work when the rice acreage is cut. More would be put 
out of work with a further reduction of 25 percent. From that stand- 
point I think 15 percent will still reduce us a whole lot, but it will not 
be as bad as 25 percent. 

The drying situation, dryers, are also affected by a reduction. 

The banks and financial institutions were very much interested in 
the last election for marketing quotas, and they are very much in- 
terested in the acreage picture etenie they realize that there are 
certain fixed expenses the farmers have to meet, and they know they 
will have to advance that much; then if you reduce his income-bearing 
part 25 percent, he is going to be below paying back, much less mak- 
ing anything for himself. 

The landowners that lease land, whether they lease it by cash rent 
or whether they lease it by share, are also concerned and affected by 
the cut that we have in rice acreage. It cuts down on their rent and 
also, again, one of the main things is that in order to get the acreage 
the farmers have had to make contracts that extend over quite a 
period of time. For instance, if a farmer goes in to put in a well, a 
normal well will cost about $35,000 ready to pump water. If he 
makes that investment on a piece of land he does not own, he natu- 
rally has to make a contract over a period of years to get that invest- 
ment back. We have run into that this year considerably in our 
cut, because he also made a contract which called for so many acres 
of rice each year or so much payment each year, and if his rice acre- 
age is cut too much he is at a loss to make up that payment. 

We feel that the least amount of acreage cut that the Department 
can work out for us the better, even if we have to take a little difference 
in our support price. The acreage cut hurts us an awful lot more than 
the support price does; it runs up so much faster. A few cents’ 
difference in the price support, if we can produce it, hurts us less than 
not letting us produce it at all. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to explain our situation as we 
have it in Texas in our particular area. I think that covers it. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, Mr. Mauritz. 

Are there any questions that any of you would like to ask of Mr. 
Mauritz? 

Mr. Mauritz, in addition to being a producer, has a very interesting 
connection with the industry. He is president of the Texas Rice 
Promotion Association. That is an organization which includes, I 
believe, about 75 percent of the producers in the area. Is that right? 

Mr. Mauvrirz. I think the latest figure on that is right at 80 per- 
cent. 

67847—55——4 
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Mr. THompson. 80 percent of the producers, and how much of the 
production? 

Mr. Mavrirz. About 85 percent of the production. 

Mr. Tompson. To the gentlemen from the corn industry, I 
think you will find this interesting. They have put their own money 
into a proposition to try to sell more of their commodity at home and 
abroad, to sell people on how good rice is if it is properly cooked and 
prepared. It is meeting with considerable success, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mavrirz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Mauritz: Have 
you any hope of gradually working out from under the surplus? 

Mr. Mavrirz. Yes, sir; I do. I think the per capita consumption 
figure for the United States, domestic consumption, of rice at the 
present. time is about 6 pounds per person. It would only take a 
100 percent increase, which would be only 12 pounds per person, to 
take care of all of our production. In our 4 years of operation as a 
rice promotional organization, together with other promotional 
work—Arkansas has a rice promotion program and the mills are 
joining in—the results we have had in that short time seem to indicate 
that with continued efforts and increased effort there is a good possi- 
bility that we should be able to take care of our production that we 
have within—I do not know how many years, but on the basis of what 
we have I would say within the next 4 or 5 years we should be able to 
take care of all the production we have with the exports we can keep 
and the domestic consumption that we have. 

I might also say for the corn men’s benefit that we are not urging 
them to substitute rice for corn but to substitute rice for potatoes. 

Mr. Tompson. It is a good thing Mr. McIntire is not here. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mavrirz. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Now let us hear from some of the gentlemen from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Garuinas. We will call on Mr. L. C. Carter. 

Mr. TxHompson. All right, Mr. Carter, we are very glad to have you 
with us and to hear from you. 

Mr. Garuines. He comes from Mr. Norrell’s district. He is 
thoroughly familiar with rice and I believe is President of the Arkansas 
Rice Growers Cooperative Association. 


STATEMENT OF L. C. CARTER, GENERAL MANAGER, ARKANSAS 
RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, STUTTGART, 
ARK. 


Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is L. C. Carter. I am general manager of the Arkansas 
Rice Growers Cooperative Association of Stuttgart, Ark. We operate 
three mills and 13 dryers and elevators and have a membership of 
slightly over 4,000 producers and have about 50 percent of the 
Arkansas rice crops. 

Our producers unanimously support H. R. 7367 and I would like 
to urge this committee to report favorably on this proposed legislation 
and to actively support it in the House. 
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As a little background, I would like to bring the committee up to 
date on what has brought about this surplus situation that we find our- 
selves in at the present time. 

During and since the Second World War, rice has played a very 
important part in the politics of Asia. As perhaps you know, rice is 
the most important food in the Asiatic area, and due to the war there 
with Japan and with Korea that production was considerably upset 
during the early 1940’s and 1950’s. As a result, our Government 
encouraged the substantial increase in production that we have seen 
in this country because rice was very much in demand to meet a 
situation in that area. 

Actually, our production has increased tremendously, brought 
about largely by this encouragement to meet this war demand. We 
in the rice industry are proud of the fact that we could make this 
contribution to the war effort. 

We find ourselves now, since the production in that area has re- 
turned somewhat to normal, with this burdensome supply. We 
think if we can have a little time to adjust to the supply situation, as 
is proposed under this legislation, that the situation would be eased 
considerably. 

As a result of this expansion we have naturally had to make tre- 
mendous investments in land, in irrigation equipment, in dryers, in 
elevators, and in milling equipment. This investment has been par- 
tially liquidated but a lot is yet to be liquidated by the industry. 

To give you some idea how recently this situation was in a critical 
stage, I might point out that as late as the fall of 1953 rice was still 
under export controls. I believe it was either in October or Novem- 
ber 1953 that export controls were lifted so that the industry could 
sell rice freely in the world without export licenses. 

And so as a result of this situation we find now that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has in its inventories considerable rice. 
It was brought about largely by the partial disappearance of our 
Asiatic market following the end of the conflict in Korea. 

As has already been pointed out, the industry in 1954 and in 1955 
has taken a reduction in acreage allotments of some 23 percent. In 
Arkansas the reduction in acreage is actually about 28 percent, so 
that the situation there is certainly as critical or perhaps more critical 
than in certain of the other areas. 

As has also been indicated, unless the law is amended as proposed, 
we stand a chance of having a considerable cut in 1956, and I doubt 
whether an industry that is asked to reduce its operation by as much 
as 50 percent in 2 years, as will be the case in Arkansas, can survive. 

Certain segments of it will not be able to continue. I do not mean 
to imply that we will go out of the rice business in Arkansas if this 
further cut is put into effect, but certain segments of it will and a large 
number of farmers will have to discontinue their operations. 

Now for the benefit of the gentleman from the corn industry, | would 
like to point out that if we have to reduce our rice acreage substantially, 
we will, have no other alternative than to expect to try to find some 
other commodity that we can grow on that land. It will be corn, oats, 
grain sorglhums, perhaps some wheat in the eastern part of the State, 
and that will throw as much competition, and perhaps more, in their 
industry than the small amount of rice that might move into the feed 
or other channels that they are now concerned about. 
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Let me give you 2 or 3 figures. The average yield per acre of rice 
is about 2,500 pounds. Of this amount, speaking, now, of this 2,500 
pounds of rough rice, about 450 pounds is the broken rice. That in- 
cludes what we call second heads, screenings, and brewers. Most of 
the second heads and a considerable part of the screenings find their 
way into the market as food. It is only the brewers rice, the very fine 
broken and part of the screenings that either go into the brewing 
industry or into the feed industry. Actually, in 100 pounds of rough 
rice about 5 pounds of that 100 is usually sold in the brewing or food 
industry. So if we take the figure of 24 million hundredweight of 
rough rice that went into the CCC this year, we find the amount of 
broken rice going into that industry will amount to approximately 
1,200,000 bags, or 60,000 tons. 

I would like to point out that the other brokens in the brewers rice 
that the CCC has taken over is not finding its way into the brewing 
industry, but is going into the feed industry. The buyer of that rice 
from the CCC has to sign an affidavit that it will not be sold into the 
brewing industry. That is correct, is it not, Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Dean. Approximately. 

Mr. Carter. So it is being syphoned off into the feed industry and 
the mills are not keeping that rice and selling it to the brewers, simply 
because the price Commodity Credit is making available to the milling 
industry is considerably above the price it can be sold for into the 
brewing industry. In fact, Commodity Credit started off paying 
$2.75 for the other brokens; raised it shortly thereafter to $3.75 and, 
at the present time, I believe it is $6. 

Mr. Dean. We made one other step in there. It went to $4.25 
and then to $6. 

Mr. Carter. From $2.75 to $3.75, then to $4.25 and now to $6. 

So I can assure you gentlemen you need have no fear of the other 
brokens now going into your industry. 

Now let us look at what happened to the consumption of rice in the 
brewing industry. Back during the war when our rice was being set 
aside for the Government, a large part of it for war use, we could not 
sell into the domestic industry because a large percentage of it was 
set aside by the Government to go into the war effort. Rice dropped 
from 3.56 pounds per bushel of fiber produced prior to 1942 to 3.04 
pounds per bushel since 1942. Corn grits, during the same period, 
increased from a prewar average of 7.68 pounds per bushel of fiber 

roduced to 9.82 since 1942. Shee me recap that. In other words, 

rewers rice went down from 3.56 to 3.04; corn grits went up from 
7.68 to 9.82. The increase in corn grits amounted to 38 percent, 
largely at the expense of rice while it was being used as a political crop 
in the war effort. Had the same ratio of corn and rice been maintained 
as prewar, rice would now be established at 4.07 pounds per bushel 
instead of 3.04. 

Now, gentlemen, we feel that in a review of the program of com- 
modity credit in the disposition of broken rice that our friends in the 
corn industry should have no apprehension at all that broken rice 
they are taking over will find its way into competition with their 
product. We do not mean to imply, however, that in the rice industry 
we will not continue to push the use of our rice in any channel of 
trade we can find, because we believe we should do that. We have a 
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responsibility to our producers to do whatever we can in the way of 
promoting the use of their rice in any outlet. 

I appreciate this opportunity to make this statement. I will be 
glad to answer any questions any of you want to ask. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Carter. Are there any 
questions? First let us find where we go from here, but to the mem- 
bers of the rice industry let me make this suggestion. You will be 
heard if you wish to be heard; but if for any reason you feel your story 
has already been told, you may, if you wish, dictate a statement which 
will go in the record. You will have a number of days to prepare it, if 
necessary, or I think we can arrange for you to use some of the steno- 
graphic service either in my office, for instance, or in other offices. 
However, if you do wish to be heard orally, we will certainly give you 
an opportunity. 

I suggest that this is a good breakoff point to hear from the corn 
people, to find out just exactly what is troubling them; what they feel 
would be the impact on the corn industry of the passage of this bill 
H. R. 7367. So, do you have a spokesman, or would each one of you 
like to be heard? 

A Voice. Mr. Sullivan is our spokesman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Sullivan, we will be very glad to hear from 
you. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. SULLIVAN, PRESIDENT, KRAUSE MILLING 
CO., ARKANSAS 


Mr. Sutiivan. Mr. Chairman, we are caught somewhat on short 
notice here. This is a matter of great importance to us, of course, 
and we had hoped for a more adequate opportunity to prepare our 
position and we still would like to ask that this matter be put over 
until January so that we can have that opportunity. However, if the 
subcommittee is not disposed to grant that request, then we will 
preeees our position as best we can with the limited time we have had 
or preparation. 

We have prepared hurriedly a statement which I have here, that I 
would like to leave with the committee. We have to apologize for it, 
because we could not 

Mr. THompson. You need not apologize at all. We are all caught 
in the same bind as you. The Department at least says the bill would 
thoroughly mess up the administration of the act. We are trying to 
avoid it. If we are going to do any good, we would prefer to do it 
when the maximum benefit can result from it. 

So let us go right ahead. Do you want to read your statement, or 
would you like just to speak off the cuff and have your statement put 
in the record? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I would like to submit the statement and then have 
the subcommittee and the committee consider our statement when 
they are arriving at their position on this particular bill. 

Mr. THompson. Your statement will be distributed to the sub- 
committee members and will be made a part of the record at this 

int. 

Po CThe statement above referred to is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF OBJECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN Corn MILLERS’ FEDERATION TO 
7367 


The short notice of this hearing has prevented an adequate presentation of the 
disastrous effects which the rice glut has had upon the dry corn milling industry. 

In brief, the problem arises because rice production has been expanded vastly 
beyond our domestic and export needs; the increase in acreage and production 
has been far greater than that of any other grain of which we are aware; and the 
huge 1954 production has broken the historic price relationship between rough 
rice and its products, with the result that broken rice is now selling at less than 
half of what it was a year or so ago. 

Over the past 15 years domestic disappearance of rice for all purposes, includ- 
ing feed and seed, has remained relatively inelastic, ranging from 21,138,000 
hundredweight in 1940 to 25,628,000 hundredweight in 1953.1 

During the same period, however, rice acreage has increased from 1,090,000 in 
1940 to 2,476,000 in 1954; and production increased from 24,495,000 in 1940 to 
59,106,000 in 1954.2 

Percentagewise, these increases are fantastic. 

Prior to 1954 the expanding surplus found a market in the Far East, where 
rice production had been seriously cut. However, with easing of the Asiatic 
crisis the rebound of Asiatic rice production, this export market has largely dis- 
appeared. 

= a result, Commodity Credit Corporation takeovers of rough rice, which had 
been nominal, increased to 3,100,000 hundredweight in 1953, and ballooned to 
an estimated 26 million hundredweight in 1954. 

Because of the glut of 1954 rice production, prices on all types of rough and 
milled rice products were temporarily demoralized immediately after the harvest 
last August. However, the free market price of rough rice has since strengthened, 
and the price of table rice has risen very strongly. But the market on broken 
rice, which historically sells well above the price of rough rice and at about 60 
percent of the price of table rice, has remained in a completely demoralized con- 
dition. Between 1954 and 1955 the price of rough rice went down 13.5 percent, 
table rice went up 15 percent, and brewers’ rice went down 51 percent—from a 

rice range of $6-$7 per hundredweight to $2.20-$3—and this prime product has 
n selling at a price of from one-half to two-thirds of the cost of the raw ma- 
terial from which it is made. 

CCC is following a milling program whereby the 26 million hundredweight 
takeover of 1954 rough rice has been offered to rice millers at 105 percent of sup- 
port plus carrying charges, and the millers have the option of selling the products 
back to CCC. The option price on broken rice was fixed by CCC, and the option 
price on table rice was fixed by the millers’ bids. 

CCC now has or will have on hand as a result of its 1954 milling program 13 
million hundredweight of first and second milled heads. This is more than our 
domestic consumption of these products a any year on record. 

It has also bought back 75,000 tons of broken rice, and has disposed of this 
product in export and feed channels. About 22,000 tons of broken rice resulting 
from the milling program has apparently found its way into the free market. 
Because of the 1954 glut, the formula of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
operated to reduce acreage allotments from 2,476,000 in 1954 to 1,859,099 acres 
this year, and to impose marketing quotas. 

However, the estimates used in applying the statutory formulas seem to have 
been very liberal, with the result that USDA estimates the crop to be harvested 
this summer will equal 47,200,000 hundredweight, which is almost twice as much 
as our economy can absorb, and will again create pressures for new markets. 

Historically, the brewing industry each year has used about 300 million pounds 
of broken rice and about 900 million pounds of corn goods, romp oy from our in- 
dustry. Because of the disastrous drop from $6.50 to $2.20 to $3 in the price of 
broken rice, the use of rice by the brewing industry has increased sharply at the 
expense of corn millers. In April 1955 brewery rice consumption was at the rate 
of 44 million pounds, and indications are that unless this trend is arrested, rice 
consumption will mount close to 600 million pounds for the current year, all at 
our expense. This situation has already deactivated a large pec of our milling 
capacity, and has brought demoralization to a large section of our industry. 

he sum and substance is that rice is a grain of narrow uses, that production has 
gotten out of hand, and that it must be brought under control—as it can and will 





1H. Doc. No. 100, p. 34. 
2H. Doe. No, 100, p. 33. 
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be, if the control features of the Agricultural Adjustment Act are enforced as to 
rice. 

There is no reason why production of this grain should be maintained at ab- 
normal levels at the expense of corngrowers, elevator operators, millers, and their 
employees. Certainly it has not benefited the consumer for the price of table rice 
has increased, even though the price to the rice farmer has dropped. 

Further, Burma and our other Asiatic allies are protesting vigorously that the 
efforts of CCC to dispose of surplus rice in the Orient is demoralizing the markets 
for their own rice production and destroying their economy, and that if this con- 
tinues they will be ripe for communism. 

If the rice industry wants the support features of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, it should be willing to accept the control features that the act has always 
contained as a protection against economic chaos. 

Our Government is now faced with the question as to what can be done with the 
13 million hundredweight or so of milled rice which the CCC now has or shortly 
will have on hand, for which there is no visible home, and in which it will have 
well over $130 million invested. 

What will it do with the 22 million hundredweight by which the 1955 crop of 
rough rice will exceed our domestic needs, and in which the CCC will be forced to 
invest well over another $100 million? 

And, if these heavy annual surpluses are perpetuated by enactments such as 
H. R. 7367, what will be done with the constantly accumulating glut? When and 
how will this runaway production be brought under control? 

It was to avoid chaos of this kind that the provisions for acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas was inserted in the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The 1955 original rice acreage allotment was 1,859,000, which we understand 
was subsequently increased by 4 or 5 percent. If H. R. 7367 were enacted, the 
allotment for 1956 would be at least 1,580,000 acres. Yields ranged from 2,300 
pounds to 2,400 pounds per acre during the 1950-54 period. With more intensive 
fertilizing and cultivating, USDA estimates the 1955 yield at 2,601 pounds per 
acre. Using 2,500 pounds as an estimated average yield for 1956, if H. R. 7367 
were enacted the probable harvest would be about 40 million hundredweight, 
more than 150 percent of our normal demand. 

Rough rice is supposed to have poor keeping qualities. Should the taxpayers’ 
investment in this perishable commodity be further increased? Should not the 
excess acreage be diverted to the uses formerly made of it? Or to crops with 
better keeping qualities or a broader use? 

The mills affected by the rice program furnish employment to several thousand 
people. During normal times, they process 50 million bushels of corn annually, 
which is about one-fourth of all the corn that leaves the farm, excepting for feed 
and export. We are an important outlet for the farmers’ corn, and our demand 
has a decided influence on the price he receives for his product. 

Every bushel we process is broken up into grits, meal, and flour of various kinds, 
about one-half of which are suitable for the brewing industry. The other prod- 
ucts are sold to bakeries; to breakfast and baby-food manufacturers and to other 
food processors; as table meal and grits; and as industrial products such as core 
binders, explosives ingredients, and other industrial adhesives. During times of 
emergency, we are classified as an essential industry. 

To meet competition from low-priced broken rice, corn mills have been forced 
to drastically cut their prices. Had they not done so, the loss of business would 
have been even greater than it is. During this period of unparalleled national 
prosperity, these corn mills are operating at a loss. This is solely due to the excess 
rice production. As far back as UDA records go, brewers’ rice never, until the 
1954 crop, sold below the price of the rough rice from which it is made. Until 
rice production is brought back in line, there is no reason to expect this situation 
to correct itself. 

Unfortunately rice, unlike other grains, cannot be used even for animal feed 
until it is milled. Its husk is indigestible. Milling produces brokens. And the 
more rice there is to mill, the more brokens there will be to plague our industry. 

Beyond this, we understand that a substantial percentage of the rice crop is 
ineligible for support due to high moisture and other factors, and is sold at low 
prices in the open market. first sales of this year’s crop reported from ' exas 
are at $3.09 and $3.70 per hundredweight, as compared with an average support 
price of $4.66. The higher the acreage allotment, the greater will be the quantity 
of this off grade low-priced rice to upset the market on brokens. 

It is therefore respectfully submitted that the corn farmer should be protected 
in the enjoyment of this outlet for his product that he has always had, as well 
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the countless people who derive a livelihood from the merchandising and processing 
of this corn; that H. R. 7367 as well as all comparable legislation should be de- 
feated, and that the control features of the Agricultural Adjustment Act should 
be left to operate on rice exactly as Congress originally intended that they should. 

As Congress has declared respecting rice acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas (Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, sec. 351 (c)): 

“Whenever an abnormally excessive supply of rice exists, the marketing of such 
commodity by the producers thereof directly and substantially affects interstate 
and foreign commerce in such commodity and its products, and the operation of 
the provisions of this part becomes necessary and appropriate in order to promote, 
foster, and maintain an orderly flow of such supply in interstate and foreign 
commerce.”’ 


American Corn MILiers’ FEDERATION, 
Harry Hunrer, Secretary. 

Mr. Tompson. This is a thankless task we are down here on. We 
do not like to appear here in opposition to this legislation. It is 
always nicer to be for something rather than against it. But the effect 
on the rice crop and the effect of the support program upon our indus- 
try during the past 12 months has been so distressing that we feel we 
have no choice but to appear here and present the facts so far as we 
are able to collect them in the limited time, and to oppose the enact- 
ment of this measure. 

The American Corn Millers’ Federation has about 125 members of 
the corn mills. There are hundreds and hundreds of corn mills in 
America. Within the American Corn Millers’ group, there is a seg- 
ment called Industrial Mills. They are distinguished from the other 
corn millers in this respect: All of us make table meal and grits, all of 
these hundreds of mills, but those of us who are in the industrial section 
concentrate on industrial products and not table meal and grits, 
although we are capable of making it and do make it. And our indus- 
try has grown up around the brewing industry. 

The way we operate, about half of the product we get from a bushel 
of corn is suited for the brewing industry. I would say 15 or 16 
pounds out of every bushel go to the brewing industry. The balance 
goes to industries such as the manufacturers of breakfast foods, table 
foods, specialty foods of one kind and another; some goes to the bakery 
industry. We make corn binders for foundries and make a wide 
range of industrial adhesives; we produce corn oil as a byproduct. 

During times of emergency, we have been classified as an essential 
industry because of the materials we supply to various critical indus- 
tries. We normally mill about 50 million bushels of corn per year. 
We cannot live without this brewing outlet. For a great many years, 
the brewing industry has used about 900 million pounds of corn prod- 
ucts ag ly ; they have used about 300 million pounds of rice products 
annually. 

Historically the price of brewers’ rice has been above our price and 
historically it has been above the price of rough rice, and historically 
it has ranged at about 60 percent of the price of table rice. Those 
were ratios that were pretty well maintained up until last August and 
when the heavy rice crop came in the price of table rice dropped, the 
price of rough rice dropped, and the price of brewers’ rice mere 
But over a period of months the price of rough rice strengthened ; the 
price of table rice went up immeasurably higher in relation to the 
price of rough rice than it had been before, but the price of brewers’ 


rice continued to decline. And from a price of a year or 14 months 
ago of $6.50, southern mill brewers’ rice dropped as low as $2.25 and 
$2.50. And that historic price relationship which had existed be- 
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tween rough rice, table rice, and brewers’ rice was completely 
destroyed. 

The effect of that has been this. In order to hang onto the business 
that we had, we had to cut the price of our product away below the 
cost of production and that is where it stays today. All of us are losing 
money. As we have an opportunity, if we are going to meet these 
rice pric es and retain the volume of brewery business that we have 
enjoyed and which makes possible our milling of these other products 
{ have mentioned, I do not know what to say about the statements 
that have already been given to the subcommittee. I do know this, 
that of all the basic commodities which are described as such in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, rice is the only one which still has a 
greater acreage than it had in the 1935-39 period. That was when 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act went into effect. In that base period 
wheat had an acreage of 57,293,000; this year it has an acreage for 
harvest of 47,376,000—82.8 percent of what it was during the base 
period. 

During the same time, corn has dropped from 92,699,000 to 
80,765,000. It is down to 87 percent of what it was in the base period. 

Mr. Tuompson. Acreage, or production? 

Mr. Suuuivan. These are acreages. | am giving you acres of harvest 
as they appeared in the crop report of the Department of Agriculture 
I think of July 1—just recently issued. 

In the case of cotton, the base period acreage averaged 27,788,000; 
this year it is down to 17,096,000—61.5 percent of what it was during 
the base period. 

During the same period tobacco, which was 1,647,000 acres during 
the base period dropped to 1,520,000 this year—92.3 percent of the 
base period. 

Peanuts, which were 2,748,000 acres during the base period, dropped 
to 2,034,000 acres this year—73.8 percent of the base period. 

Those were all commodities that are described as basic in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, with the exception of rice. 

During the same period, rice has gone from a base period acreage of 
1,004,000 to 1,815,000 acres this year; so that this year it is 181 percent 
of the base period. All other basic agric sultural commodities have 
dropped in acreage since the act has been in force, with the exception 
of rice, and that has gone to 181 percent of what it was at that time. 

We feel the problems we are facing are all attributed to the fact there 
isa glut of rice. The Department is faced with a tremendous disposal 
problem. When they set up the acreage allotment and the marketing 
quotas for this vear, if I read House Document 100 correctly, they 
provided for the disappearance of about 52,850,000, with a carryover 
of 5,285,000 hundredweight, and I suppose that includes seed. 
According to Mr. Satterfield, instead of having 5 million carryover, 
vou are faced with 23 million carryover. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Approximately so. 

Mr. Sutnivan. Obviously the anticipation which existed at the 
time this year’s marketing quota and acreage allotment was com- 
piled has not turned out. The exports in this tabulation were esti- 
mated at 26 million hundredweight. I assume that is where the 
greatest disappointment has been. I wonder what the present 
expected exports for the current crop is. 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. About 16 million. 

67847—55——5 
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Mr. Suuuivan. So that would account for 10 million. And then 
there was 5 million allowance for carryover. There would still be 
about 7 million estimated consumption that has not materialized. 
That would be domestic consumption? 

Mr. SatrerRFIEeLD. Well this 23 million carryover we are estimating, 
in trying to clarify the record a minute ago, I am not too sure of the 
percentage, for the simple reason that we do not have the figure of 
how much of this broken rice went into feed and will not know that 
exactly until about 60 days hence. So that 23 million carryover 
could be off some. We do not know exactly what that is going to 
amount to. 

Mr. Suturvan. The problem as we see it, Mr. Chairman, is that 
rice production has ballooned out of all proportion to the needs of our 
economy and unless the Government is going to be permanently 
burdened with a heavy annual surplus, it is going to have to be 
brought back in line. 

Mr. Garurnes. You are not asking to put rice back to the base 
period production, are you? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No. 

Mr. Gatruines. Where are you going to draw the line? 

Mr. Sutirvan. Well I should think the line would be drawn at a 
point—I assume that our demand for rice has increased since the 
base period ——— 

Mr. Garurnes. If we are going to satisfy the 125 millers who are 
members of your federation at the expense of thousands upon thous- 
sands of growers, where are you going to draw the line? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Let me suggest this: As I say, we have not had an 
opportunity to prepare for this hearing 

Mr. Garuines. You have done pretty well. Let me ask you this: 
What percentage of the millers do you represent, of the total millers 
of corn? 

Mr. Suttivan. The total millers of corn in number or volume? 

Mr. Garuines. Either way. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Mr. Hunter, the secretary of our association, will 
have to answer that. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Hunter, what is the percentage you represent? 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Sullivan stated that there would be about 50 
million bushels of corn involved in the production of brewers materials, 
I think. 

Mr. Garuines. How many folks are engaged in your industry? 

Mr. Hunter. About 100 million bushels of corn. 

Dr. Parzic. I assume this gentleman is speaking of the effect on 
the corn processors primarily and secondarily, so I am by no means 
suggesting that the processing industry is less important. However, 
the corn producers are not subject to market quotas. They can pro- 
duce all the corn they want and the voting of acreage allotment is 
entirely voluntary. On the other hand, the rice producers are sub- 
ject to market quotas and once the quotas are put into effect compli- 
ance is énforesd by a penalty. The corn producers, although they 
do get an allotment which is also based on normal supply, they sub- 
stantially exceed that allotment. They exceed their allotment by 15 

ercent. 
5 At the same time, the level of price support is higher than the level 
of price support for rice. I just want to call your attention to some 
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of the effect on them. So if the rice producers keep in line with what 
the Government says the normal supply will be under the market 
quota, they have done what is camaeaaa of them in the way of adjust- 
ing their operations to the available market outlets. If, however, the 
Government overestimated the market outlets, you cannot blame the 
rice producers. 

Mr. Garuines. Did the Department of Agriculture raise the pro- 
duction in 1952 and 1953? 

Dr. Parzia. No, I do not believe we did. In 1953, we did. 

Mr. Tuoompson. In 1951 and 1952 you did. 

Dr. Parzic. But, as I say, on the marketing quotas which are pro- 
claimed, the rice producers did comply with the allotments as pro- 
claimed and as enforced under the market quotas, and you cannot 
expect the rice producers to do more than comply. 

Corn has also gotten an allotment, but you have to realize that the 
corn allotments are not enforced by market quotas and the allotments 
are substantially exceeded. 

The available price may be higher for rice, so basically it seems to 
me it will be difficult to construe the rice situation as one threatening 
the corn producers. 

Mr. Garuines. Which year was it that the Department invoked 
export quotas on rice? 

r. Parzic. That is not so long ago. 

Mr. THompson. It certainly is not. 

Dr. Parzic. About 2 years ago—1953. 

Mr. Tuompson. There were export quotas in 1953. 

Dr. Parzaia. | think so. 

Mr. Tuompson. It should be noted, too, that in 1953 the producers 
asked the Department to invoke acreage allotments. The Depart- 
ment did not do it; perhaps they could not do it; but the fact that no 
quotas were imposed can be blamed for the surplus rice now. 

Let me ask a question: Who fixes the price of brewers rice? 

Mr. Dycue. I did not rise to answer that question, but I did want 
to suggest a possible situation, which is right in line with this gentle- 
man’s remarks, that could be created by too severe a cut in rice— 
a 47 to 50 percent cut. 

As you suggested, we are undermarketing quotas and they are 
enforced by penalty. That, however, is an optional feature of the 
law and those quotas can be removed by election; that is, the quota 
is set by an election every year. 

Dr. Patzic. They are mandatory subsequent to the proclamation, 
but they are imposed by a referundum. 

Mr. Dycue. If the referendum is defeated, is negative, then the 
price support goes back to 50 percent of parity and acreage controls 
are off. that if there is too severe a cut in the rice industry, there 
is the possibility and distinct possibility that market quotas would 
be defeated, in which event your acreage is going to be away above 
what it is now and with the 50 percent of quota guaranteed support 
your competition from that excess rice is going to be tremendous and 
will be more severe than if it is controlled. 

Dr. Patzie. There will be no price support at all because if the 
producers vote down a market quota, they will do so because they do 
not want to comply with the allotment; therefore there will be no price 
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support, because by reason of voting it down they say their intention 
is not to comply. 

Mr. Dycue. That is, there would be a free economy in a market 
that is competitive. 

Dr. Parzie. That is right. 

Mr. Suturvan. With regard to Mr. Dyche’s remark, in the opera- 
tion of a free economy I do not think we have anything to fear, 
because if we operated under a free economy we feel quite certain that 
this heavy quota of rice that overhangs the market with what appears 
to be a rather static demand, production would have soon to adjust 
itself to the demand. I personally would not look with complacence 
upon that kind of development. I do not think it should happen for 
the sake of the rice farmers, because obviously the only thing that is 
boosting the price of rice at the moment is the fact that the Govern- 
ment took over half of the 1954 crop, or close to it—took over 26 
million and the total crop was 59 million. 

Now, Mr. Gathings, I would like to make this observation on the 
effect and importance of our industry to the corn farmers. I say we 
have not had a chance to do any preparing. Of all the corn that 
leaves the farm we estimate we take about 25 percent of it—25 per- 
cent of all the corn that leaves the farm except for feed and export. 

Mr. Garurnas. I believe you said you make meal and grits, but 
that is not a primary operation. 

Mr. Sutuivan. No. But if we lose this brewer business, obviously 
we have not gone basically into this meal and grits business, but 
there are hundreds of small mills that make that and, if we lose the 
brewers business, obviously we are going to try to find some sub- 
stitute and, if this situation continues, it 1s going to spread demorali- 
zation throughout the entire field. 

Mr. Gaturnes. How is 15 percent, 16 percent, or 14 percent cut 
going to affect your industry? 

Mr. Suttivan. I did not get that. 

Mr. Garuines. How is a 15 percent cut in 1956 going to affect 
vou in the least? 

Mr. Sututvan. The more rice you mill the more brokens you pro- 
duce. Rice is a grain that cannot be used in its native state; it has to 
be milled. 

Mr. Gatruines. What are you going to tell Congress? You are tell- 
ing Congress you oppose the legislation and to put it off for 2 weeks 
or a month, or until January, and how are you going to say if the rice 
farmer is cut back 15 percent it is going to hurt you? 

Mr. Tuompson. Fifteen percent of planting in 1956. 

Mr. Sunuivan. If it is cut back 15 percent as a minimum, the thing 
we feel—I think I can state our position on the cut, largely—we feel 
this rice crop, if we are going to survive, has to be brought under con- 
trol so that the brokens are not going out into the market, into the 
brewer channels and dumped at the price of brewers rice. 

Mr. Gartuines. Are they dumping this broken rice into brewers 
channels at this moment? 

Mr. Suuitivan. The price of brewers rice for several years was 
$6.50 a sack at the southern mill and according to the figures the 
Department has compiled for me it was $3 a sack and for June it was 
down to $2.90. Now this is a firm product, brewers rice, and it is 
always sold, especially back to the Department, above the price of 
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rough rice and now suddenly it is selling at less than half of what it 
sold for a year ago, and table rice has gone up. 

Mr. THompson. Now who fixes the price of brewers rice; how is it 
fixed? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I do not know. 

Mr. Dean. I will cover that. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Dean, I think, is going to cover this whole 
thing directly. 

Now, at an equal price, would corn outsell rice? 

Mr. Suututvan. No. Rice has a higher brewing yield than corn. 

Mr. Dean. And a preference. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Well, the preference is spotty. Some brewers 
prefer rice; some brewers prefer corn. 

Mr. THompson. And at equal prices, rice would outsell corn for 
brewers use? 

Mr. Suuuivan. Rice is said to outsell corn for brewers use; yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Is the Government losing money on these wash sales 
of rice? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I would rather have Mr. Dean answer that. 

Mr. Haaen. I assume when you sell any part of this rice for a low 
price that the Government is losing money, as they have it under loan. 

Mr. Sutiivan. There are two things, as near as we can determine, 
that caused this low price of brewers rice. One was the tremendous 
pa of rough rice that was hanging around. Out in California 
»xrewers rice has been selling for $4.50 and $5. The price in Cali- 
fornia is entirely different from what it is in the South. The collapse 
occurred in the South; it was not near as bad in California. With 
this tremendous glut of rice, the price of other brokens and brewers 
rice started skidding last August and it has skidded down ever since. 

I think it happened for two reasons. First, there was this tre- 
mendous surplus of rice. For the same reason, the price of head rice 
not only stayed up, but it went up in spite of the tremendous excess 
of production over what it had been. That made it possible for the 
miller to sell his brewers rice at a lower price. 

And then we feel that the situation is aggravated—and I do not 
mean this critically, because we had not been down here to discuss 
things with the Department of Agriculture at that time—we feel the 
situation was avated by the fact that when the milling program 
was affected, they placed a low price on ‘other brokens.” The 
Arkansas price, for example, after freight and sacking adjustments, is 
about $2.20 a sack for a product which the year before had sold at 
$6.50. The effect of that was that under this milling contract the 
Government was paying from $12 to as high as $20 a hundredweight 
for table rice. I think the average price paid under No. 2 broken for 
table rice was about $14. 

As I say, answering your question, I do not know what has caused 
this price collapse of brewers rice and the continued collapse; but we 
do think it is related to the fact for the same reason the price of table 
rice was not only maintained in relation to the price of rough rice, 
but went up. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to hear from the Department on that, but 
let me ask you: You mentioned the fact that the price of corn was 
7 at a higher level than the price of rice. How can you say 
that? 
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Dr. Patzic. The commodity support level of the 1955 crop of corn 
was 87 percent and rice about 85 percent, but the total corn production 
is very substantially larger in relation to the normal supply than it 
was, and the production of rice is only large because the Department 
obviously overestimated the export. For that reason we expect to 
curtail production next year and perhaps another year. But the bill 
does provide to bring about an adjustment in a more gradual manner 
than in 1 year. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Mr. Carter said they would have to go to other 
grains, including corn, or wheat, or things of that kind. We would 
welcome that. That would put us on the same basis. It so happens 
that corn plantings in the South are on a decline according to the 
recent crop report. However, in California on the other hand, accord- 
ing to the same crop report, corn planting is increasing. A lot of the 
irrigated acreage that had been devoted to the production of cotton 
this year is being switched to corn and that basically is our point. 
There are other crops that the excess acreage in the South could be 
switched to if the umbrella was not held quite as completely over it 
as it has been. 

You spoke about a gradual reduction of the rice acreage to meet 
the normal demands of our economy. Mr. Mauritz says they are 
about to break down now and they cannot operate at a lower level. 
I suppose we will have to face that problem at some time and we 
might as well face it now. If you keep on cutting, you are never going 
to correct it and that is a basic orebhean that might as well be solved 
now as later. 

Mr. TxHompson. We have decided that a number of times in 
Congress heretofore where Government policies have led to an over- 
supply, which they did in this case. The farmers were not to blame. 
Traditionally Congress has tried to soften the impact and I think we 
have reached the point in this discussion where we ought to hear from 
Mr. Dean. It seems to me it is his department that has had more 
to do with the troubles of the corn industry than anybody else. 

Mr. Suuiivan. Let me make one more point. 

Mr. THompson. I am not trying to get you off of the stand, but 
merely to let Mr. Dean break in and then you come back. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. DEAN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF PRICE SUPPORT OPERATIONS, COMMODITY STA- 
BILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Dean. I think first we ought to go back and take a rather 
careful look at what exports have been in the past, because we recog- 
nize in the Department what it means if an aggressive disposition 
program is not carried out on the CCC inventories and keeping in 
mind, if I understand the legislation, that you must use your August 1 
figures in arriving at the total supply, total disappearance, carryover, 
and what have you, I would like for the record to be very clear because 
it will indicate what markets the United States will have to get into 
in their merchandising program. 

For the year beginning August 1, for the winter 1949-50, our total 
exports were 10.5 million hundredweight and for 1950-51, 8.7 million 
hundredweight. ‘That is all milled rice. For 1951-52 it was 16.9 
million—double what it was the previous year. 
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For 1952-53 it was 16.9 million; we held our own. And as Mr. 
Satterfield indicated this morning it looks as though for 1953-54 the 
offtake in milled rice would be about 15.2 million hundredweight. 

If you run a 5-year average on those figures, you come out with a 
total of 13.7 million hundredweight. 

Now where did all this rice go? Forty-five percent of the total 
exports over the 5-year period goes to the Western Hemisphere; 40 
percent out of the 45 percent goes to Cuba: the balance goes to Can- 
ada, the Netherlands, Venezuela; 3 percent over the 5-year period 
went to Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland; 1 percent to 
the Middle Kast; 52 percent to the Far East; which means that if we 
are going to dispose of our rice, Congressman Thompson—I am talk- 
ing about CCC rice—it will have to go to the first group of countries 
and the last group of countries. 

In testifying recently before the Senate Agriculture Committee, I 
indicated even though we like to see business done through private 
trade channels, we feel like in order to move the tremendous quantity 
of rice we now have in inventory, it appears to us it will have to be 
done on a government-to-government basis. That will cause negoti- 
ations between countries. 

I would like to get this figure on the record. Coming up to 1953, 
the production in 1953 was 52,529,000 hundredweight of rough rice. 
In 1953, CCC took over in the form of rough rice about 3,900,000 
hundredweight. In 1953, that rice was milled under an exchange 
program similar to the present 1954 program, but was milled on the 
basis of No. 5 rice containing 35 percent broken. 

The reason we did not have any problem in 1953 was because it 
happened there were two reasons for the problem, as I see it, Mr. 
Sullivan, and we have talked about this, too—two reasons; one, that 
the total quantity of rice available showed a significant decrease, and 
the second reason is due to the quality. The crop in Arkansas is 
very poor quality. The fact is, Mr. Gathings, when you mill rice 

our short grains tend to break up more than the long grains, and 
both the long grains and short grains in Arkansas have cracked up 
tremendously. First, they had a tremendous heat, 110° to 115° last 
summer during the harvest period; so therefore the rice in the sum- 
mer sun checked and you got more broken. In 1952, 1,900,000 
hundredweight of milled rice milled from standard rice in storage was 
available for rough rice. So in order to get the figure for storage and 
management inventories, we decided in 1953 the takeover would be 
3,900,000 hundredweight, which turned out 1,900,000 No. 5, 35 per- 
cent, broken. That rice was placed in storage, keeping in mind in 
the area where that rice is stored that fumigation must be done every 
30 days during the period of June, July, and August, on account of 
weevil infestation. Using the warehouse examiners’ report on the 
1953 rice in storage, we only had trouble with two very small lots of 
rice that has actually gone out of condition. 

Coming up to date, in 1954 the crop of 1954 was 58,534,000 hundred- 
weight, and I would like the record to show where that production 
was, because I want to indicate in a few minutes where our takeover 
of rice was. 

The Mississippi production was 2,214,000 hundredweight; Arkansas, 
14,651,000; Louisiana, 14,996,000; Texas, 16,120,000; California, 
10,872,000—making a total of 58,853,000 hundredweight. 
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The takeover date under the 1954 program was February 28 except 
in California where it was April 30. Recognizing early in December 
there was a problem of the total quantity of rice now under loan, 
several of us went to the Administrator and Assistant Secretary and 
asked permission to establish a CCC rice industry advisory committee. 
We did that from the standpoint of knowing something of the problem 
ahead and knowing, Mr. Thompson, that we did not have all the 
answers. The Administrator agreed and the committee was ap- 
pointed. This committee was composed of producers, warehousemen, 
and millers and I would like the record to show the names of those 
people. I might say this committee has been of inestimable assistance 
to the Department. We met with the committee about four different 
times. The first meeting was held in December, because we wanted 
to get ready for the takeover on February 28. On this committee 
was Mr. Lloyd Villeret, vice president of the Comet Rice Mills of 
Houston, Tex.; J. Otto Broussard, general partner, Edmundson- 
Duhe Rice Mill, Rayne, La.; William M. Reid, president, Rice 
Millers Association, New Orleans, La.; L. C. Carter, general manager, 
Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative Association, Stuttgart, Ark.; 
George B. Blair, manager, American Rice Growers Cooperative, Lake 
Charles, La.; Marshall E. Leahy, executive vice president, Farmers 
Rice Growers Cooperative Association, San Francisco, Calif.; E. V. 
Boyt, manager, Devers Canal Cooperative, Devers, Tex.; Howard M. 
Alderson, manager, Producers Rice Mills, Inc., Stuttgart, Ark.; 
Harry Chalkley, Jr., Lake Charles, La.; J. F. Collier, general manager, 
American Rice Growers Cooperative Association, Houston Division, 
Pearland, Tex.; Verne L. Tindall, Stuttgart, Ark.; Oscar F. Zebal, 
manager and executive vice president, Rice Department, Rosenberg 
Bros. & Co., San Francisco, Calif.; George W. Brewer, general mana- 
ger, Rice Growers Association of California, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Joe R. Dockery, Cleveland, Miss., and C. S. Hackney, Federal 
Warehouse, Houston, Tex. 

That committee was formalized by the Administrator. Those 
men came into our meeting in December. December 9 and 10 was 
the first meeting of the committee and after our discussion we released 
a press release on December 14, about 5 days after the meeting, 
announcing to the trade and the public in general what our plans were 
for the 1954 takeover. This planning was going on and was before 
the time of the takeover of February 28. 

When February 28 rolled around, which was the takeover date, the 
actual quantity of rice taken over by CCC, rough rice, at the maturity 
date—and keep in mind that the takeover date in California was 
April 30—the actual takeover in Mississippi was 1,342,000 hundred- 
weight. And if you had the production figures I gave you a few 
minutes ago, you could begin to get the significance of the takeover. 
In Arkansas it was 11,876,000 compared to a production of 14 million; 
in Louisiana, 4,700,000; Texas, 7,484,000; California, on April 30, 
9 million out of a total production of 10,872,000. 

So your total takeover by the CCC as of February 28 was 25,512,915 
hundredweight out of a total production of 58.8 million. 

So one of the reasons you have the problem I mentioned early is the 
quantity and also the quality factor. 

When the committee met with us in December, our policy announced 
at that time was that we would enter into a milling program. There 
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were several reasons for entering into a milling program. One was 
there was at that time a definite lack of storage space for rough rice. 
In order to handle rough rice—and rice can be stored in the rough— 
you must have aeration; you must have turning facilities. 

Another reason that a rice-milling program was entered into at 
that time was the complete demoralization of the industry would 
have happened if this tremendous quantity of rice all at once moved 
into storage, in the rough, with the press release getting announced. 

Now how do we stand at the present time? Keep in mind from 
the 1953 crop you have 1,900,000 hundredweight in storage graded 
as rice No. 5, so the takeover is roughly 26 million hundredweight. 
We expect under the milling contract for that rice to mill out in heads 
and second heads using 56 pounds, except all the brokens—we expect 
from the 1954 takeover of roughly 26 million hundredweight to mill 
out in heads and second heads 14,500,000 hundredweight. Add that 
to the 1953 of 1.9 million, you have a total of 16.4 million of milled 
rice. 

Now of the 1953 inventory of No. 5 we have disposed of 400,000 
hundredweight; 300,000 of that quantity went to Public Law 480 
under title II, and title II is for famine relief and Public Law 480 
reimburses the CCC for the total cost. 

One hundred and forty thousand hundredweight went to section 
416. So that leaves an inventory in CCC hands as of now, milled 
rice, of 15,960,000 hundredweight. 

In developing the milling program for 1954, three separate meet- 
ings were held with the committee composed of millers, warehouse- 
men, and producers. A milling contract was developed with the com- 
mittee similar to the contract of 1953. 

The rice-inspection service goes into each warehouse, pulls a sample 
of that rice, that sample goes into the rice-inspection laboratory and 
is analyzed, and the milling factors are put on the receipt. This rice 
in storage then is listed on a catalog by the daily commodity office 
showing the catalog number and quantity and milling factors. 

That catalog is then mailed to all millers who have an interest in 
milling for the Government, and bids are accepted on a competitive 
bidding basis. Rice can only be sold at 105 percent plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

At this point I would like for the record to indicate clearly that we 
took over no rice in California and there are two reasons, in my 
opinion, for that: 

First, although some may not agree with me, I think the people in 
California are better merchandisers. They are a little more aggressive 
in selling rice than the people in the South. 

The second reason, California produces a pearl type of rice which is 
preferred by the Far East. They have a preference for that type of 
rice and that is predominantly the type of rice that California pro- 
duces. 

Back on the exchange program, our people in the Dallas office, 
while the millers are computing their bids, they compute the value of 
what they think is a fair value. 

In the beginning we discussed with the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration committee the possibility of fixing the price on brokens. Keep 
in mind your price on head rice, first heads and second heads, is on a 
competitive bid basis, but the price on brokens was a fixed price with 
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the option on the part of millers to turn brokens over to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or keep them. 

In January we discussed what the price on brokens should be. 
I might point out the brokens the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
acquiring under this program are not graded, whereas brewers’ rice 
is graded. It is graded from 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or sample broken, and 
brewers buy about a No. 4 grade. Our brokens have no grading. 
Our brokens are made up of screenings, broken brewers’, and broken 
second heads. We did not put a price on it because we did not want 
to find it on the market for domestic consumption. 

We thought $2.50 on brokens should be about the level. After 
discussing it and realizing we did not want to interfere with any other 
competitive angle, we established a price on brokens at $2.75 to begin 
with. We went to 25 cents above what the committee thought was a 
reasonable price. That is computed on anf, a. s. basis, and that meant 
this, that in Louisiana and Texas you have an average freight cost of 
about 20 cents and a changeover from bag to bulk of 15 cents, so if 
you take your $3.75 and take off 20 cents and 15 cents that would give 
you $3.40 back at the mills. In Arkansas you take off 40 cents freight 
and 15 cents. 

Mr. SuLuivan. $3.75 or $2.75? 

Mr. Dean. We started off with $2.75. Some of the corn millers 
came in and we had quite a discussion. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I think the record should show the initial price. 

Mr. Dean. You can take $2.75 in Texas and take off 25 cents, 
and take $2.75 in Arkansas and take off 56 cents. To begin with it 
was $2.75. It was changed to $3.75 and changed again to $4.25 and 
changed the last time to $6. At the same time, the price on brewers’ 
has not increased a bit. 

What we expect to get out of our mill contract is this: One other 
reason we decided to go into the milling program in 1954 was from the 
standpoint we knew that if we went ahead and stored rice in the rough 
and somebody came later on and wanted Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion rice and we went to the millers and asked them to mill rice for us, 
they would say, ‘“‘No, we are milling the 1955 crop.” So we were taking 
advantage of the slack period before the new crop moved. You could 
not expect a miller to stop his commercial milling in September and 
October and mill for the Government. 

After the program was announced we got off to a slow start in some 
of the States. So we went to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Board of Directors and proposed to them that we had a commitment 
that this rice on all the farms had to be moved not later than June 1. 
The farmers needed the facilities for other purposes. So, we went to 
the Board of the Commodity Credit Corporation and it was deter- 
mined to do two things: 

First, to enter into a guaranteed storage agreement for the handling 
of rough rice provided those facilities contained aeration equipment 
and turning equipment, and at the present time we are getting our 
first experience of storing rice in the rough. We have about 4 million 
hundredweight stored in good aerated storage. 

Out of the takeover we have milled as of July 11, 19,300,000 hundred- 
weight. That leaves us yet to go 1,700,000 hundredweight. The 
milled rice is composed of 6,782,000 hundredweight of head rice, 
No. 1 and No. 2 heads, principally No. 2. The broken we are to take 
over is 3-million-plus hundredweight. 
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We began our negotiations with the Japanese people under Public 
Law 480. We knew what the specifications for Japan would be. 
They wanted a No. 5rice, 35 percent broken. We stopped the regular 
program on heads and switched. That type of program decreased the 
amount of brokens that would be available. 

I want you to keep in mind I am only talking about brokens that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has control of. We do not have 
control of the brokens of the commercial millers. 

Out of the brokens—and I would like to put it in tons—that 
amounts to 112,200 tons of brokens. In working with the Rice 
Advisory Committee we developed a policy that on the brokens 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation they would be 
offered on a competitive bid basis with no guaranty of quality, on the 
basis they would be used for feed, mixed in feed, and the purchaser 
would give a certificate to the Government that the quantity of rice 
he purchased had been mixed in feed or it was offered on a competitive 
bid basis for export. 

Out of the total obligation of 112,000 tons the mills have delivered 
to us 79,573 tons. The balance is yet to come and the mills have 
until September 15 to deliver it instead of the 60 days mentioned 
earlier. So the balance to be delivered to us is 34,627 tons. 

Out of the 79,000 tons that had been delivered as of July 11, we 
have sold either for domestic feed or for export, 68,429 tons. We 
have only 39,000 tons to go, and in talking to Mr. Sullivan and other 
cooks I think a lot of this is psychology and not so much the price. 

e saw the problem we got into at $2.75. There was a tendency on 
the part of some of the bills to take the brokens back, and that is 
why we went to $3.75. 

Mr. Gatuinos. Did I understand you moved to $4.25 and then to 
$6? 

Mr. Dean. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is $6 now? 

Mr. Dean, Yes, on the balance. 

Mr. Garuines. That does not offer any problem for the corn folk. 

Mr. Dean. We have talked to Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Young and 
the rest of them on several occasions. For this crop coming on which 
will begin late August or September, you have an estimated produc- 
tion for 1955 of 47,440,000 hundredweight compared to a crop last 
year of 58.8 million hundredweight. I have said this, if the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is not successful in moving the milled rice 
we have in inventory plus the 4 million or 5 million hundredweight 
we will have stored in rough, I do not know what the takeover will 
be from the 1955 crop, but if the Commodity Credit Corporation does 
get into a takeover from the 1955 crop, having substantial quantities 
of milled and rough rice on hand both from the 1953 and the 1954 
crops, why should the Commodity Credit Corporation ever consider 
a milling program on the 1955 crop? That is a decision that we have 
to face, Mr. ‘Thompson. 

Mr. Gatuines. Our position in this bill is due to the fact you did 
invoke this type of program as a result of the conference with the 
Advisory Committee back in December effective when the takeover 
came along in February. 

Mr. Dean. J have said this to the corn millers: I do not know 
what the policy is going to be for the 1955 crop, but if the takeover 
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does materialize—we do not think it will—we are faced with the 
question of whether we will mill or not mill, and we asked the corn 
millers to set up a small committee, which they have done, and we 
have said if we bave to get into a milling program we would be very 
happy for this small committee to sit with us and with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Rice Advisory Committee. I know of no 
better way to work things out. 

I would like to say that administratively, along with this bill here, 
if I understand it, the Commodity Credit Corporation can get into 
another milling program where the Government could take over all 
the brokens. That could be done administratively. Legislation 
would have no effect on either party if you went that route on a milling 
program. 

This program we worked out that Mr. Sullivan mentioned, they 
have copies of the table, but the corn millers are right, the 3- or 4-year 
relationship between brewer and rice has been about $6 for rice. 

Mr. Carter. The reason for that has been that during the period 
1942 to 1953 a substantial part of the production of rice was going 
into the war effort. There was a real shortage of rice throughout 
the entire world and a lot of that broken rice went to Asia for relief 
purposes and the brewing industry, in order to get some rice, was 
willing to pay these very high prices to get it. It was an unrealistic 
situation during the war. 

Mr. Suturvan. The Department records on brewer’s rice and 
screenings only go back to 1935. I have a table that was prepared 
by the Department that shows that at no time during all that period 
did brewer’s rice sell at less than the price of rough rice until that fall. 
At all times from 1935 on—and 1935 is as far back as we could go 
because that was as far back as the Department records went— 
brewer’s rice always sold above the price of the raw material from 
which it was mart Basically we think the reason why brewer’s 
rice continues at this depressive level is, first, we feel it was frozen 
there by the milling program that was adopted last February; but 
over and above that the only reason we feel the rice millers can sell 
their brewer’s rice at the price they do is because the price of head rice 
has gone up. When they mill, the products are first heads, second 
heads, screenings, and brewer’s. We are no‘ talking about the milling 
program now; we are talking about the free-market operation. The 
figures for the past 10 months prove that the price of table rice has 
been going up even though the price of rough rice has been going down 
and brewer’s rice has been about 51 percent what it was before the 
1954 crop. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not think that has anything to do with this 
bill. I think the difficulties are administrative. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Everything we suffer from we feel. We do not like 
to be here. We do not like to be in the position of objecting, of being 

ainst. We would rather be for. But you can see how the collapse 
of the brewer’s rice has affected our industry and it seems to us our 
problem arises only because there has been an excess production of 
rice. Even if you store that rough rice, you have an estimated 13 
million hundredweight of milled rice to carry over. When it is milled 
it will produce brokens and we will be the unhappy beneficiaries of 
that. 
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Mr. Hacen. What kind of mechanisms exist in the rice milling 
undustry whereby, with a big oversupply, you raise the price of rice 
to the housewife? Does the Government lend itself to that? 

Mr. Dean. I think I can answer that. We took over over 50 percent 
of the 1954 crop. 

Mr. Hacen. That raises the price automatically, the fact you have 
it in your hands? 

Mr. Dean. We cannot dispose of it at less than 105 plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

r. Hagen. You cannot dispose of it at less than that? 

Mr. Dean. Not domestically. 

Mr. Hagen. And you have this rice in your hands that is broken 
down into heads? 

Mr. Dean. Heads and second heads. 

Mr. Hagen. And brokens? 

Mr. Dean. We are selling the brokens for feed or export. 

Mr. Hacen. But you have the various categories in your hands? 

Mr. Dean. We have the head rice and second head rice. 

Mr. Haagen. Why can you sell the broken rice when you cannot sell 
the other? Do you actually sell the broken rice to the brewing trade? 

Mr. Dean. No, sir. Our broken rice is a mixture. When we mill 
we get the head rice, second heads, and all the rest of it, the broken, 
brewer’s, and screenings, all go in to make up the brokens. They 
are offered to the domestic feed manufacturers with a certificate 
furnished to the Government that it will be mixed with feed or ex- 
ported at a competitive price. 

Mr. Hacen. What has caused the rise in the price of table rice in 
the face of this surplus? 

Mr. Dean. When the Government took over more than 50 percent 
of the 1954 crop, then when we get back to putting back on the 
domestic market anything which is a staple commodity, it leaves a 
very small quantity of commercial rice available for purchasers. For 
instance, we took over about three-fourths of the crop in Arkansas. 

Mr. Hagen. Actually, then, from the standpoint of availability 
there is a shortage of table rice? 

Mr. Dean. I would not say so. 

Mr. Hagen. The price of rice is way up, is it not? 

Let us permit you to sell this at 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. Dean. We would be tickled to death. 

Mr. Tuompson. One observation is necessary from the Chair at 
this time. I have to go to the floor to be there when we convene at 
12 o’clock. We are dpviousty nowhere near the end of this hearing. 
I would suggest we come back at 2 o’clock. On the other hand, if 
you would like to continue for the time being, hoping we do not have 
a quorum call, Mr. Gathings or Mr. Hagen will have to preside, but 
we obviously will have to return this afternoon. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I think we would like an opportunity to visit with 
some of these nice people informally. 

Mr. THOMPSON. You are bartainky at liberty to do that. 

Mr. Gararnes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuompson. We will adjourn now until 1:30 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon the hearing was recessed until 1:30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Tuompson. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, and 
we will resume our hearing. 
The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. D. B. White here. 
Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, Mr. White is a rice farmer, comin, 
from Jonesboro, in Craighead County. He is a member of the boar 
of directors of the Arkansas Rice Producers Cooperative Association. 
He is very able to testify on this subject. He is head of the Jonesboro 
Production & Credit Association, and has served as such for a number 
of years. He is relied upon heavily by all the farmers of the county of 
Craighead in the State of Arkansas. In addition to being a rice 
farmer himself, he is active in other affairs. 
He appeared before his committee previously, and it is a pleasure 
to introduce Mr. White of Jonesboro, Ark., to the committee. 
Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Gathings. 


STATEMENT OF B. D. WHITE, JONESBORO, ARK. 


Mr. Waits. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
D. B. White, a rice producer from Jonesboro, Ark., in Craighead 
County. 

I would like to say at the beginning that we, as producers, recognize 
that the rice industry is sick. We do not believe that as producers we 
have the cure for it. We admit that an additional cut in acreage is 
warranted but we think that any substantial cut in acreage in excess 
of 15 percent would probably bankrupt a large segmeat of the pro- 
ducers of rice. 

In my own particular county, I would like to give you some figures 
with reference to rice production. 

There are 72,296 acres of land in Craighead County, which has a 
ricegrowing history. Of that acreage, we received an allotment in 
1955 of 18,708 acres, which is slightly less than 25 percent of the 
available land to grow rice. 

In that county in 1954 there were 326 farms growing rice. 

After we took the cut last year and went under the marketing quotas 
in 1955 there remains 234 farms which will produce rice this year. I 
ask you gentlemen, What caused that? A big percentage of those 
farmers quit and folded up, ard moved their families north in order 
to obtain work in the factories. If you were to cut rice acreage and 
producers down below a certain point, you put them in a position 
where they cannot vperate profitably. In other words, we feel that 
an 80-acre farm is about the smallest rice unit which one can operate 
profitably. 
jie Garuines. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question right 
there? 

Mr. Tuompson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gatutnes. We have been studying cotton quite a lot on the 
committee, and a great many people feel that a 5-acre cotton farmer 
can make a living for himself and his family. I wish you would ex- 
plain to the committee the difference between the production of rice 
and the production of cotton. There is a vast difference. 

Mr. Waite. Congressman Gathings, I am glad you brought that 
out. I will use my own farm in particular. 
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I have two wells on the farm which cost around $5,000 each to put 
down. I am down to an 80-acre allotment on my farm of 350 acres 
in cultivation. I have around $20,000 invested in rolling equipment 
for the production of rice, which includes one heavy rice field tractor 
which cost around $3,500; a combine which costs $6,500; a grain buggy 
which costs $1,000, and a cultivator tractor which costs $3,300—a 
tractor, cultivator and planter combined. 

Taking that type of machinery into consideration, as well as the 
other tools necessary to produce rice, you have around a $20,000 
investment. 

Besides your irrigation wells and your production machinery, you 
have in the neighborhood of $80 to $125 an acre invested in land alone. 
Now, in our county there are 163 farms which received allotments this 
year of 80 acres or less. That is according to the ASC figures and, 
gentlemen, we are fearful of what will happen to the rice industry in 
Arkansas if a major cut has to be borne that would exceed 15 percent. 

Mr. Gatuines. Even a 15 percent cut would be disastrous to an 
awful lot of growers in Craighead County? 

Mr. Wuire. It certainly would, but as I said in the beginning, we 
realize that the industry is sick, and we are willing to concede, and as 
the gentlman from the Corn Belt brought out this morning, we have 
ordlliind and it affects a lot of people. There are a lot of people 
who produce rice. 

Someone asked the question: ‘‘What did we produce on this land 
before we put it in rice?’”’ There is a lot of that land which was 
brought from the raw into production, and no other crops have been 
grown on it. Mr. Sullivan indicated in his statement this: morning 
that they would be willing to accept any of the crops. Well, there is 
a lot of this land which will not produce other crops, in the first place, 
and in the second place, he is trying to turn us loose on some other 
group and infringe on their rights. We think we have a right of 
growing rice, and producing rice, and we know that if an additional 
major cut is put into effect, that will be the thing which would take 
us out. That is all it would take to eliminate us from the picture—a 
major additional cut in rice acreage. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. White, you may remember I asked this ques- 
tion at Jonesboro a few weeks ago: 

What do you consider for an average would be the lowest number 
of acres you could farm, and make a go of it, and still hang on with 
your $20,000 investment in machinery and so on? 

Mr. Waite. Mr. Thompson, if you had your overall acreage down 
to a 200-acre farm with 1 well, and reduced your equipment down to 
$14,000 or $15,000, I think that that man could come down to 60 
acres, and go on, but where you have that additional acreage there 
already on hand, and an additional well, and this other equipment, 
you just cannot cut that man any more substantially and expect him 
to continue. 

Mr. THompson. How many wells do you have? 

Mr. Wuire. Two. 

Mr. THompson. You have to have practically 120 acres in order 


to get by? 

Mr. Wiehe We believe this: I think I can say this is the general 
feeling of the rice farmers. We had rather have a little additional 
acreage in rice and a variable support price may be lesser. I do not 
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_ that rice farmers as a whole want to be subsidized if they can 
avoid it. 

Mr. Tompson. I do not believe any farmer does. Of course, if 
you lower the support price, and increase your production, that creates 
a surplus. 

Mr. Warre. That is right; it creates a surplus. 

Mr. THompson. You aggravate the pain which we are trying to 
ease today. 

Mr. Wuire. As producers, gentlemen, that is the predicament that 
the rice farmers in Arkansas are in today. My colleague, Mr. Jones, 
has additional pertinent information which I believe will substantiate 
what I have said, and perhaps add to it. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you, and I would 
be glad to answer any questions from farming interest, milling interest, 
or any other members who are present. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Chairman, I just wondered whether or not 
he touched on the matter of the percentage of the cut in 1955 in 
Craighead County; that is, taking into consideration the reported 
acreage by the farmers. 

Mr. Wauire. The national figure was given, I believe, at 24 per- 
cent; that the rice farmers would sustain a 24-percent reduction in 
1955. In Craighead County, according to the plantings given by 
farmers in 1954, we sustained a 42-percent cut across the board. You 
can see why some of us got cut pretty bad. That is a pretty big cut 
for any one year. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Was that after the adjustment was made? 

Mr. Wuire. No, sir; that was prior to the adjustment. 

Mr. Garuines. That was before the adjustment? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. What was it after the adjustment was made? 

Mr. Waits. Thirty-seven percent, I tallies: However, I stand 
to be corrected on that. 

Mr. Garuines. That is all. 

Mr. Tompson. If there are no further questions, Mr. White, we 
appreciate your coming very much. You have come a long way, and 
we are glad to have heard from you. 

The next witness is Mr. Jones, and we shall be glad to hear from 
him at this time. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JONES 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Those I represent here today believe that it is imperative that this 
committee be informed of the economic situation as it exists in the 
Rice Belt of Arkansas today. We sincerely believe that neither the 
Department of Agriculture nor the committee are aware of the extent 
that our acreage in Poinsett County has been reduced. 

I shall attempt as best I can by several examples to bring to you 
this picture of the situation which exists at this time. 

We are like the people from the Corn Belt; we had a very short time 
in which to prepare any statements. I have talked to as many people 
as I could, and I have talked with three implement dealers located 
within the ricegrowing area of Poinsett County, and all of them sell 
different brands, or makes of machinery. I asked them if the reduction 
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program was reflected in their sales, and in their requests for repairs 
and shopwork. The answers which I received went like this: 

The first one told me that his business has operated in the red for 
the first 3 months of this year. The second one had operated in the 
red for 5 months, and the third one had operated in the red for the 
first 6 months of this year. 

The largest firm of the 3 which, in addition to selling machinery also 
puts down wells and has a butane business, the representative of this 
firm told me that his sales were off 50 percent from a year ago. This 
particular firm has had to lay off 10 men within the last month, and 
the majority of these people have taken their families and gone north 
in search of work. This situation will be repeated many times over 
if the rice acreage is materially reduced again for 1956. 

It is possible to buy a new automobile today in this particular area, 
at dealer costs. 

The economy of the rice-producing area where I live is sick, and we 
do not think this is necessarily because we have sustained a 27-percent 
reduction of rice acreage—planted acres of rice—in Arkansas, as was 
stated in the press. We would rather believe it was because in 
Poinsett County we have taken between a 40-percent and a 45-percent 
reduction. 

This same situation exists in several other counties surrounding this 
area, I am sure. 

To support this, I have several examples as to what this reduction 
means when you get down to the farm level. 

Here is a farm that had in 1954 plantings of 1,050 acres. In 1955, 
the allotment for this particular farm was 616 acres, which is a 42- 
percent reduction. In 1954 another farm had planted 700 acres, 
and has an allotment this year of 452 acres, which is a 36-percent 
reduction. Another farm had planted 800 acres in 1954, and the 
allotment this year is 365 acres, which is a 60-percent reduction. 
Another farm that had planted 280 acres has a 1955 allotment of 
175, or a 40-percent reduction. 

Now, gentlemen, these are old established rice farms which have 
been in production for years, and they are all down to 25 percent or 
less of cropland planted to rice. 

With a farm plan geared to full production, as has been encouraged 
up until a year and a half or 2 years ago, and with the attendant 
financial problems which go along with the purchasing and maintain- 
ing of the equipment and the materials and specialized machinery as 
well as irrigation facilities that the growing of rice requires, it is not 
hard to visualize there what would happen if these people are asked 
to take a reduction of any size in 1956. I do not believe, nor do 
many others, that the economy of the Rice Belt or rice area of Poin- 
sett County can sustain a reduction of between 60 percent and 70 per- 
cent in 2 years, and survive. 

As Mr. White pointed out, much of our land is not suitable for the 
production of other crops from a moneymaking standpoint, for the 
same simple reason that we have a hard pan soil—the soil structure— 
and poor drainage in this area. We plant soybeans and other crops 
as catch crops, and to clean up our land which has been farmed in 
rice. ‘The beans and most of the other crops are poor substitutes for 
rice as a cash crop in our area. 
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It is true to a certain extent that the reduction in acreage may be 
offset by the use of commercial fertilizers. However, the point of 
saturation is reached much more quickly in rice than in other crops. 
It is not possible to double and triple yields in rice except in cases of 
extreme low fertility. 

The rice stalk simply will not support that much rice. The rice 
producers, of course, realize that there is an enormous surplus of rice 
created for the most part by the 1954 record crop. Three consecutive 
years of exceptionally fine harvesting conditions and unprecedented 
yields have helped to contribute to this surplus. These conditions 
cannot be expected to continue, and we do not feel that the rice 
industry should be entirely held to blame for this situation, since an 
overwhelming majority of our segment of the industry asked the 
Secretary to invoke controls in 1954. We earnestly ask your support 
in preventing a further reduction which will reduce the farms of our 
size to the point where we could not operate economically. 

We sincerely hope that the committee will see fit to support 
Congressman Gathings’ bill, and to put a limit of a 15 percent reduc- 
tion which we could sustain in any one year. Thank you very much 
for the opportunity to be here to present the problems. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. I think that you have 
given us a very good picture of the situation that will confront you 
if we do not do something about it. Frankly, we were aware of the 
difficulties. Your own representative is very close to all ef us. But 
since we seem to be here to try to find a cure for at least 1 of 2 sick 
industries, it seems to me to be wise that we let each tell of his own ills. 

We do appreciate your coming very much. 

Mr. Garurnes. I wonder if you are aware that Arkansas is 1 of the 
3 States in the Union that has had a population drop since 1950. 
Your testimony reflected that 1 community lost 10 mechanics. 

Mr. Jongs. Ten families; when those 10 people left, they took their 
families with them. 

Mr. Garutnes. I think that the reduction in acreage for rice and 
cotton has driven a good many of our people from the farms, farm 
operators as well as farm workers. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. Your affairs are in good 
hands with Mr. Gathings. We appreciate your coming. When you 
get home tell the boys that we are coming to see them some of these 
days. 

We will now hear from Mr. Kermit Dyche, a rice producer of 
Alvin, Tex. 


STATEMENT OF KERMIT DYCHE, RICE PRODUCER, 
ALVIN, TEX. 


Mr. Dycue. I am a producer from Alvin, Tex. I think the reasons 
why the rice industry 1s anaes ie ees amr Gathings’ bill have 
been very ably presented auritz and Mr. Carter. 

I would like to Senedd feo reemphasize the terrific economic 
impact of additional severe cuts in rice acreage in Texas and all over 
the rice belt. It is something that is going to put a lot of small 
farmers out of business. When you put small farmers out of business 
that is bad. 
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Mr. Tompson. Do we have any in our country who can get by 
on 60 acres? 

Mr. Dycue. I do not think so. I think that a 100-acre rice farm 
is the minimum. 

Mr. Tuompson. We have a little different situation, different 
watering, and so forth. 

Mr. Dycue. A 100-acre rice farm is a minimum, in my opinion, 
if a farmer is going to make any semblance of a living. 

Without the passage of this bill, we foresee next year a cut that 
will total approximately 50 percent of our previous acreage. As has 
been testified to before, you are not only hurting the rice farmer, you 
are hurting a lot of the related industries. 

I would also like to go into the mechanical workings of the law just 
a bit which I suggested informally this morning, and that is that the 
farmers have a referendum. The Secretary, as I understand, by 
December 31 is to declare acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
on the basis of carryovers and estimated production. The members 
of the Corn Millers Association have suggested that this item be 
carried over until the next session of the legislature. I would like to 
suggest that the referendum for marketing quotas be held approxi- 
mately 30 days after December 31, which will be prior to the time 
that the Congress can do anything about this situation next year, 
which means that the rice farmers are going to have to vote on the 
proposition without any promise of aid, and which also means to me 
that they are going to vote negatively on the referendum which would 
in effect remove acreage controls. In that event, your acreage is 
going to be considerably higher than it would be under controls. Your 
prices are going to be considerably lower. 

Mr. Sullivan has suggested that the corn industry would welcome 
free competition, which is beside the point because we are not going 
to have free competition. I assume that we are going to have a farm 
program for a good many years. I do not foresee anything else, so 
that we have to operate within the framework of the farm program 
at the present time. We have a choice to make that has to be within 
the scope of that law. 

Frankly, it appears to be that the Corn Millers Association is com- 
plaining about something that is not relevant to this particular law. 
It occurs to me that their relief lies in the administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to the disposition of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. I think that they are complaining of something 
that originated with the 1953 crop and which will not reoccur. 

I think some of the people who will testify later will go into that 
more fully with an explanation that will make sense to the committee 
and to the members of the Corn Millers Association. 

I do not think that this committee, or this Congress, or the members 
of the Corn Millers Association can in all good conscience ask the rice 
industry to take the bumps for the service that it has performed in 
the war effort and in connection with the diplomatic relations that 
are being carried on by the State Department, and I hope this com- 
mittee will recommend this bill favorably and that it will be passed. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Dyche. 

Mr. Garutnes. You brought out the thought that quotas would 
be rejected by the producers, and that is something that has not been 
touched upon. It is most significant. 
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What do you think would be the change in acreage in Texas in 
case quotas were voted down? What would be the increase in 
acreage? 

Mr. Dycue. You would have your 1953 level back, which was 
probably the highest we have ever had in the history of the rice pro- 
duction in Texas. 

Mr. Garuines. It would be an appreciable increase. 

Mr. Dyce. Mr. Sullivan suggests that would adjust itself. Some 
would probably go broke on that basis. There is no question about 
that, but it certainly would not improve their situation any because 
maybe some of them would too. 

Mr. Mavurirz. In answer to your question there, the acres probably 
would go up. It would put out of farming probably a large propor- 
tion of your small farmers, and the farmers who have financing of 
their own would probably increase their acreage, so there would 
probably be an overall increase in acreage, but it would be at the 
expense of the small farmer. 

Mr. Dycue. The people who have the money would come in and 
the small farmer would go out. 

Mr. THompson. I hope the program can be continued on an orderly 
and systematic basis. That is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. Dycueg. I think so. 

Mr. TuHompson. When we were in Texas visiting you not long ago, 
we went up into the cotton country and talked to two rugged indi- 
vidualists in Fayette County. They were both very fine farmers and 
they were both young men. They are making a success. They both 
said that they would like to see all controls taken off. Then we 
pushed them just a bit and found that they wanted the controls 
taken off but they did not want the price of cotton to be any lower. 
That is true. They said exactly that. 

Mr. Dycue. I like to think that I am a rugged individualist, but 
I just do not know how rugged. I do not know whether I want to 
find out or not. 

Mr. Tuompson. You are not that rugged. 

Mr. Dycne. No. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuompson. Also from Texas we have Mr. Dave Wintermann. 


STATEMENT OF DAVE WINTERMANN, EAGLE LAKE, TEX. 


Mr. WINTERMANN. I am president of the American Rice Growers 
Association of Texas ard Louisiana, representing some 1,900 farmers 
marketing through 18 cooperative associations in those 2 States. 

A great many things have been said that I could only repeat today 
and with which I concur with regard to the use of ricelands and io 
the marketing of rice and the ill effects that sharp reductions would 
have on the rice farmers next vear. 

We can see that we have a surplus. If the Government follows the 
formula and cuts that acreage, we think that we would have to cut 
anywhere from 21 to 22 percent. Ia the event we did have that cut, 
I see a great many farmers going out of business because the banks 
and the financing people tue not go with them another year. 

In listening to the testimony I found that the corn millers are dis- 
turbed by the brewers’ rice that got in their market beginning in Au- 
gust of last year. I just want to point out that that was at a time 
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before the Government takeover program was jin effect. In my 
opinion, that low price of brewers’ rice was brought about by the fact 
that there was a large carryover of the 1953 crop in the hands of the 
Government. Some of the mills at that time, with that knowledge, 
sold the market short, the brewers’ rice short, not knowing what the 
Government program would be. They found that they were in 
error, that rice would not be used in the brewers’ program, but the 
damage had already been done to the corn millers’ market by the 
brewers’ rice. What they thought was going to happen cured itself 
at a later date. I do not think they would find that same situation 
coming up in future years. 

Mr. Mavrirz. You said that there was a surplus of rice in the 
millers’ hands? 

Mr. WInTERMANN. In the Government’s hands, the 1953 crop. 
The brewers’ rice was in the Government’s hands. 

Mr. Carrer. In the 1953 takeover, and the milling contract where 
the rough rice was exchanged for mill rice, the Government did not 
take title to the brewers’ rice. The mills retained title to that which 
created a surplus situation at the end of the 1953 marketing season, 
and that is the thing that got this started. 

Mr. WINTERMANN. That situation has been cured? 

Mr. Carrmr. That has been cured. 

Mr. WrinTERMANN. And will not reoccur? 

Mr. Carrer. In the 1954 milling program the Government took 
broken rice as a part of the milling contract. 

Mr. WInTERMANN. I would like to say, in view of that fact that I 
urge this committee to act favorably on restricting the acreage cut to 
15 percent. I think anything else that I would say would be a duplica- 
tion. 

Mr. THompson. We thank you very much, Mr. Wintermann. 

Our next witness will be Mr. George Blair. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE BLAIR, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
AMERICAN RICE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, LAKE CHARLES, 
LA, 


Mr. Buarr. I think, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that it would not be advisable to repeat what has been said by these 
preceding gentlemen from the rice territory. I concur ae in 


what they have explained is the situation facing us and the implica- 
tions of it. 

The situation is, I believe, more critical than we yet realize. Most 
of our producers recognize the fact that they are going to have to suffer 
a reduced income, that the acreage cut has been pretty severe. Just 
how severe the impact will be I think they will find out after they have 
harvested the crop, sold it, and have started to pay their bills with it 
and have enough money left to live on. The people who are studying 
this problem, who are working with it, the business people, certainly 
have a realization of what the situation is that we are very seriously 
facing. 

Slee attended meetings within the past 2 or 3 weeks where there is 
actual tangible evidence of how seriously people other than the actual 
producers are looking at this problem. I was at a meeting last Thurs- 
day evening where the board of directors of a dryer association volun- 
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tarily reduced the rate of drying on rice from 50 cents a barrel to 35 
cents a barrel, acknowledging when they did so oe would just break 
even; they might lose a little money or make a little bit, but it was a 
break-even point. But knowing the rice producer was already in such 
desperate straits that that 15 cents a barrel might make the difference 
in whether he made a little money or lost money, they did it. 

I have been at stockholders’ meetings and talked with officials of 
three irrigation companies that supply water to these rice farmers. 
I have seen them in the last month. All three of them have had to 
increase their rates this year. One of them expects to lose a pretty 
substantial amount even with thé increased water rate. The other 
two are hoping to break even. That is the kind of situation that the 
business people are looking at in this rice territory, aside from what 
the actual farmers say. 

I was at a meeting Tast week where there was a general discussion of 
this problem of acreage control and what might happen next year. 
There were about 4 or 5 farmers in the group and one of them said, 
“Tf I could get my money out of my equipment I would sell out and 
go get a job somewhere where I could make a living for my family.” 

he other 4 or 5 all agree that if they could get their money out, 
if they could afford to quit, just pay off their debts and get their 
— out of their equipment, they would go somewhere else as of 
today. 

That is the kind of situation that faces us at the present time. 

The gentlemen who have preceded me have indicated they felt a 
lot of the fault was not with the producer for increasing his acreage so 
much, and I am inclined to agree. Up until a short time ‘ago we had 
40 to 60 percent of all rice that was milled that had to be set aside for 
Government use. It was just a little over 18 months ago that we had 
export allocations removed from rice. Even before they were re- 
moved, as you well know, we were urging acreage controls forcing the 
thing that might be coming, and wanting to operate in an bideety 
manner and not on a crisis program all the time, which is what we 
are into now and what we are going to have to face for some time to 
come. 

I do not know what the solution to these problems is that the corn 
millers present. It is not the support program primarily, I believe 
that has brought about their problems. The rice which was sold, and 
when the market broke went to the brewing industry, was rice in the 
hands of the commercial mills. It was not support rice. As I under- 
stand it, what they are proposing is that acreage restrictions be im- 
posed upon rice production and the rice producers until such time that 
we get the situation in hand so that there is not a large supply com- 
peting with corn for the market. I would agree we would all like to 
see not such a large supply on hand. But the rice producer who has 
taken what officially is a 23 percent cut, which in Louisiana, just as in 
Arkansas in many cases on individual farms, has amounted to 30, 
35, and even 40 percent, it is almost impossible for that rice producer 
to face another cut of like proportions this next year. It is going to 
be pretty difficult to meet the situation. 

You mentioned a minute ago, or one of the witnesses did, the situa- 
tion with respect to marketing quotas and whether or not they might 
be voted or not voted. We never know until a fellow has expressed 
his opinion as to what the actual situation will be. 
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This year, early this year, when there was a vote on marketing 
quotas, there was considerable concern prior to the vote as to whether 
or not a vote for marketing quotas would carry. The concern became 
so great in Louisiana at least that the banks took full-page advertise- 
ments in the newspapers urging the farmers to vote for marketing 
quotas, 

The production credit associations sent out letters to their mem- 
bers, one in particular that I know of, advising him that if market- 
ing quotas failed to carry, at least 65 percent of their members would 
be ineligible for any production loans. 

I think that is one of the big reasons that we had such a heavy 
vote for marketing quotas, and not because the producers wanted a 
high support price, or felt that they could continue indefinitely. 

I think all of our producers in Texas and Louisiana will certainly 
support H. R. 7367 to limit the acreage cut this next year, or in suc- 
ceeding years, to not more than 15 percent of the preceding year. I 
do not need to point out to you gentlemen—you recognize it already— 
that means in a period of 12 months or less we will have cuts of some 
40 percent if it goes to 15 percent. 

We had one on December 31 of last year and there will be another 
one on December 31 of this year. Judging from the testimony that 
has been presented today as to supplies, carryovers, and possible 
markets, I do not think that we can anticipate this cut this year as 
the end of our problem unless something happens to this marketing 
situation. 

So I urge your favorable report and your work for the passage of 
the bill which you have before you. If I can answer any questions, I 
will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Garutnas. I would just like to say that it seems to be the 
consensus of opinion that in the areas where rice is produced they 
would like to know what to plan on in 1956; they would like to know 
something prior to the announcement in 1955 as to what they will 
plan in 1956, and in view of the fact that this bill was introduced at 
this late hour, it was in the hope that it could be rushed through to 
passage before adjournment so that the farmer would have some esti- 
mate as to what his acreage would be next year. 

The rice people, everyone who has testified here today, seem to 
favor a plan of this kind, some type of limitation in the reduction 
of acreage in 1956. 

Mr. Blair has brought out some real good points. As a matter of 
fact, there was quite a lot of consternation with respect to quotas on 
wheat, and there was a lot of concern at the time we were in Texas. 
We were watching the papers carefully to determine just what that 
vote was going to be and whether or not the quotas would carry. 

Mr. Buarr. I think that our producers, as was indicated in Mr. 
Satterfield’s testimony, even though we had the acreage limitation, 
if the supply was such as to cause a reduction they would much 

refer that to another substantial reduction in acreage. They can 
ive with a little reduction in price, particularly if it will move some 
of the products into the market. But when they do not produce it 
they cannot sell any of it at any time. 

Mr. Gartuines. Do you think that it would move a larger volume 
of our surpluses into the export channels, as well as domestic channels, 
if there were to be a slight reduction in supports? 
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Mr. Buair. I do not know whether I can answer that question or 
not. I am not a miller. It is my understanding that the milling 
interests were within about 50 or 60 cents per hundredweight last 
year of making substantial sales to Japan that were never consum- 
mated because they lacked about that much of finally getting to- 
gether on the price. Probably the answer to that questiou would 
depend upon what the world price is at the time the rice is coming on 
the market and how it compared with whatever support level was 
developed. 

Mr. Carter. I would like to ask Mr. Satterfield if there has been 
any precedent in other crops established similar to the thing that we 
are asking in the rice industry. 

Mr. THompson. I can answer that for youin ahurry. There have 
been ample precedents. 

me CartrerR. We would like to get into the record some reference 
to that. 

Mr. THompson. Proceed, Mr. Satterfield. 

Mr. SarrerFipLD. As you recall, on our 1954 wheat allotment pro- 
gram, we naturally would have come down to the minimum national 
allotment of 55 million acres had it not been for the fact we were 
reducing from about 78 million. The 55 million which the Congress 
felt was too great a cut in 1 year, caused it to rationalize the law to 
the extent we would reduce the first year only to 62 million. I believe 
that the same thing happened on cotton. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. SarreRFIELD. We started out with a national allotment equal 
to the production of 10 million bales. Congress rationalized that to 
the extent of about 3% million additional acres in the first year’s 
production, and of course the next year they came on down. It 
seems to me what this does, it follows right in line with what we have 
had in cotton and in wheat. 

Mr. THompson. That is correct. We did it also for rice this year. 

Mr. SaTTeRFIELD. That was only to correct inequities. We felt 
because of the rush job we had to go through in getting out our allot- 
ments we had some inequities, and it was in order to correct those 
that we utilized the 2-percent increase. 

Mr. THompson. Traditionally, whenever quotas have been imposed 
after having been off for a number of years we have had to make some 
sort of an adjustment, as you expressed it, to rationalize the cuts, and 
that, as I understand the bill before us, is exactly what we have in 
mind. 

Do you have anything from the Department that you want to say 
to us, Mr. Patzig? 

Mr. Parzie. We would like to see a little more fundamental 
approach to the problem. One of the main difficulties the rice pro- 
ducers are facing at this time under the operation of present legislation 
is in effect that our acreage allotments are determined year after year 
so as to result in the enormous supply for which a minimum level of 
price support, 90 percent of parity, is mandatory. Regardless of 
the size of the carryover stocks that may have accumulated from 
previous crop years, the level of support, the way the legislation 
reads, it is aimed to be 90 percent of parity with the acreage allotment 
alone being depended upon to readjust supplies to requirements so 
that we have very little, if any, price-support flexibility even under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended by the act of 1954. 
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This situation was forcefully demonstrated this year with respect 
to the 1955 crop when allotments had to be determined so as to result 
in the support level of 90 percent of parity. This fact was largely 
responsible for the rather drastic cut in acreage which, however, 
turned out to be much too small because we had overestimated export 
requirements. We therefore take the position that under present 
marketing-quota legislation, rice producers have but little choice 
other than to adjust their production to the marketing outlets at 90 
percent of parity, or forfeit all rights to price support by voting down 
marketing quotas. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me interrupt you just a moment. What you 
propose to say now is of course for the advice and counsel of the 
committee itself. I wonder if we should not just defer the rest of 
what you have to say because we can hear you tomorrow. J want 
to get these corn people on the stand. 

Mr. Parzie. Yes. I only mention the background because the bill, 
being under consideration here, appears to be a step in the right 
direction in that it permits producers to get somewhat larger allot- 
ments than they otherwise could obtain, and it lowers the price sup- 

ort which in turn will stimulate exports, possibly to a great extent. 

n other words, the increased allotment over and above what the 
allotment otherwise would have been may be in part absorbed by some 
exports resulting from the lower price support which in turh would 
have to be determined if the weil supply exceeds normal supply by 
more than otherwise would be the case if we had an acreage reduction 
of, say, 25 percent. 

Mr. THompson. Are we to understand that you are expressing the 
opinion of the Department now? 
val Parzia. Yes. We are not objecting to the enactment of this 

Mr. Txompson. I think that we will leave your testimony right 
there and invite you to come back later this afternoon when we have 
heard from the corn people. 

Now, gentlemen, you have been very patient and I think that you 
have been placed at a disadvantage in the way this hearing was 
hastily scheduled, but it rushed all of us. We will shure your pains 
to that extent and invite you now to take the witness chair and tell us 
whatever you have in your minds that you think would help us to 
find the answer to this very perplexing problem. 

Mr. Suutivan. I do not want to protract the hearing needlessly, 
and I will try to make the balance of my remarks as short as I can. 
I think most of our points have been covered in a crude and rough 
way in the statement that we filed this morning. 

here are a couple of points that I would like to see cleared up. 

One is the impression, or the implication on the part of some of the 
men who have appeared here that we are suggesting that controls and 
supports be eliminated from the price. We are not doing that at all, 
and nothing I said this morning was intended to suggest that. One 
of the gentlemen said if acreage cuts occurred the farmers would vote 
down marketing quotas and how would we like that. I said that we 
would welcome it because it would result in a free market adjustment 
of the rice crop over a period of time, but I thought it would be the 
worst thing that could happen for the rice farmer. We are not advocat- 
ing that at all. 
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Once again let me say we hate to be in opposition and object to this 
legislation, but we are doing it sincerely because at the moment we 
feel it is necessary to our survival, and the survival of the people who 
are dependent upon our operations for support, to the corn farmers 
who supply the 50 million Cal of corn that we mill annually. We 
can appreciate the problem of the rice farmer. All that we are search- 
ing for is something that will correct, if we can, this destruction in the 
price of brewers’ rice, which has caused us to lose so much of our 
market. 

Now, one of the gentlemen this morning said that rice consumption 
has dropped from 3.56 pounds per barrel in the prewar period to 
3.04 pounds at the present time. 

Mr. Miner, who is here today, tells me that the actual figures for 
March were 5.1 pounds and for April, 5.3,pounds, so instead of a 
lowering of consumption of rice by the brewers, that would show a 
per-barrel increase of about 50 percent, so we are faced with a serious 
problem. We feel obviously it is all due to the disastrous drop in the 
price of brewers’ rice. 

We also feel that if we had not dropped our price to meet that com- 
petition we would have lost immeasurably more of our market. 

We have searched and searched for the cause of this price drop. 
We are deeply perplexed by the fact that in this area of plenty, bounti- 
ful production of rice, the cost of table rice has gone up whereas the 
price of rough rice has gone down, with the bottom dropping out of the 
price of brewers’ rice. 

One of the gentlemen, I think Mr. Wintermann, suggested that the 
1953 Commodity Credit. Corporation takeover of rice was the cause 
of our problem. I am inclined to question that because the CCC took 
only over 3 million hundredweight of rough rice from the 1953 crop, 
according to Mr. Deane’s testimony this morning. 

They milled that, not into No, 2, they milled into No. 5 rice allowing 
up to 35 percent brokens, and if correctly noted his testimony, as the 
result of milling that 3 million hundredweight of rough rice the 
Government now has on hand, or did have on hand, 1.9 million hun- 
dredweight of No. 5 rice. That would leave many brokens around 
out of that 3 million rough, figuring the normal 70 percent extraction, 
to plague our industry. It must have come from something else. 

Mr. WinTERMANN. I did not quite make myself clear on that 
particular point. Under the 1953 program the brewers’ rice was left 
in the hands of the mills and they took over the whole grain. 

Mr. Suniivan. Since there are 3 million hundredweight of rough 
mill and a turnout of 1.9 million hundredweight—and what do you 
figure extraction, 70 percent? 

Mr. Dycue. You are correct, there was not much brewers around 
at that time, but those same millers, knowing that there was going 
to be a big 1954 takeover, and anticipating the Government would 
handle that in the same manner, sold futures, and that is what hap- 
pened to your brewers. 

¢ Mr. Sunuivan. That would indicate a temporary situation. 

Mr. Dycun. That is what we think it is. 

Mr. Suniivan. It could have been only a small quantity of brewers 
that came out of that 3 million, 

Mr. Dycuz. That is right, but entniDA ne the 1954 takeover 

would be handled in the same manner, they sold futures. 
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Mr. Suuuivan. The thing that disturbs us very greatly at the 
moment, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that reports are coming to use that 
brewers’ rice for the new crop is being booked freely at $3 a sack, well 
under the current market price and probably market price of rough 
rice. 

Mr. Tompson. Let us clear that up right now. Mr. Satterfield, 
that figure does not coincide with your figure, does it? 

Mr. SarTerFIELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Tompson. Where is the discrepancy? What do you think the 
figure will be? 

Mr. Sarrprrietp. As far as the CCC stocks are concerned, the 
price on brewers’ rice is $6 a hundred. That is the current price. 

Mr. THompson. Now, what brings about the big drop? Who owns 
the rice, the mills? 

Mr. Suuutvan. I think that we are talking about two different 
things, Mr. Thompson. The Commodity Credit Corporation in its 
current milling program now has a price of $6 on other brokens, but 
that applies to only about 2 million hundredweight of rough rice. 
All of the other rough rice of the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
milled out before the price was raised to that point. We are not 
talking about the price that the Commodity Credit Corporation pays 
for othah brokens; we are talking about the market price, the free- 
market price on brewers’ rice. 

The table I presented this morning showed the history in the free- 
market price relationship between table rice, brewer’s rice and rough 
rice. It is the free market that we are disturbed about. Wo do not 
feel, Mr. Thompson, that the milling program aggravated that free- 
market price. Possibly we are wrong, but we do not feel that was 
the entire cause. 

Under the milling program here is what happened, as I understand 
it, the Commodity Credit Corporation said to the rice miller we will 
sell you rough rice at 105 percent of the support price plus carrying 
charges, which I think, averaged about $5.09 a sack. We will buy 
the products back from you at your option, any of the products that 

ou elect to sell back to us. We will pay you $2.75 for your brokens. 

e will pay you $4.50 for the second heads. What price will you want 
for the first heads? That was the bid. 

Now, that program resulted in the Government getting back all 
the first heads, I think, and all of the second heads. Because such a 
low value had been placed on their brokens it also resulted in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation paying as high as $20 a sack for table 
rice. I think the average price under the No. 2 program was $14 a 
hundred, and I think the market at that time was around $9.50 to 
$10. Again I am speaking without adequate preparation, but I think 
you will find most of these figures are within range, and if I am incor- 
rect in any figures I hope that some gentleman here who knows the 
figures will set me straight on them. 

The milling program and the things done in anticipation of it, un- 
doubtedly, we think, had a great effect in aggravating the low price 
of brewer’s rice, but we are not at all sure in our minds that that was 
the only cause. We feel it was because of this tremendous surplus of 
rice and some factors we are not aware of which have caused the price 
of table rice to go up because, obviously, if, historically, these rice 
millers had to get more price for their rough rice than their brewer’s 
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rice to create a market profit, then something has happened so that 
now they can sell their brewer’s rice at a price away below the price 
of the rough rice. We feel that a big part of that is due to the fact 
that table rice has gone up. We feel that is one reason, at least, and 
suppose the other is because the milling program is so arranged that 
all of the huge amount of rice resulting from the 25 million hundred- 
weight that the Commodity Credit Corporation took over, which was 
a big percentage of the crop, has been taken out of competitive 
channels. 

Conversely, we think $2.75 per hundredweight which figured back, 
as we understand it, to about $2.20 for Arkansas and probably $2.45 
for Louisiana and Texas, after adjusting for the freight and sacking 
differentials, we feel that has helped to hold the price of brewer’s rice 
down during all of these months that have elapsed and, as a matter 
of fact, under the milling contract the rice miller had the option of 
selling those other brokens back to the Government or selling them 
in the free market at the price mentioned. 

As near as we can determine, and I am not at all sure of it, but as 
near as we can determine about 22,000 tons of those other brokens 
which had that $2.20 or $2.40 price never came back to the Govern- 
ment. They have obviously gone out into the free market. 

Basically, our problem is that there has been this disturbance in 
the historical price relationship of rice and its products. We are 
confident that the milling program had something to do with it. 

We also feel that none of this problem would have arisen if it was 
not for this tremendous surplus of rice. 

Mr. Garuines. If I may interject right there, Mr. Sullivan, you 
made the statement this morning that it made little difference to you 
folks what our folks down there went into growing, whether we went 
into growing sorghum or anything else, that we could go into the 
growing of oats, rye, barley, wheat, or anything else, as long as we 
did not plan to grow rice. 

Mr. Suutrvan. No, Mr. Gathings, I am afraid that I was mis- 
understood in what I said this morning. I tried to correct that while 
you were out, and here is what I said, when I was speaking this 
morning one of the gentlemen made the remark that if the law were 
left to operate unimpaired to reduce the rice acreage this year the 
farmers would hold down the marketing quotas next year, and how 
would we like that? I said we would welcome it because in a free 
economy it would soon adjust itself. Then I went on to say that I 
— that would be the worst thing that could happen to the rice 
armers. 

Mr. Garuinas. Of course, we would prefer to speak for the rice 
farmer, not the corn miller. 

Mr. Suuiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. We would rather do that. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Garutnes. I just wanted to ask you, you are opposed to any- 
| thing with rice in it that is introduced in this committee, anything at 
all as long as itis rice? You are against the bill which I introduced on 
the set-aside? 

Mr. Sututivan. What we are trying to do, Mr. Gathings, is to ascer- 
tain exactly what is the cause of the collapse in the price of brewer’s 
rice so that we can then formulate a policy, but we are getting short of 
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time, do you not see? Mr. Thompson said this morning that the 
situation was very confused, and those were very apt words, because 
we are certainly in a complete state of confusion. We are like you, 
trying to fight our way out of the sack. 

Mr. Gararnes. I do not think that Mr. Thompson had in mind that 
he was confused about the true issues which are involved in this 
particular question. ; 

Mr. Suuuivan. I mean that this whole rice situation is to me ex- 
tremely confusing, and I think that is what Mr. Thompson had in 
mind, considering all of the aspects and all of the points of law that 
we have been discussing here today. 

Mr. Garurnes. I believe you said, Mr. Sullivan, and I do not want 
to misquote you, but I believe you said, or inferred, that all things 
being equal that if the corn price and the rice price were absolutely 
comparable that you were going to lose this market anyhow? 

Mr. Suttivan. We are going to lose some of it because rice gets a 
higher yield, on a brewery extract basis they get more out of rice than 
they do out of corn. 

Mr. Gatuines. They would get a little more out of rice? 

Mr. Sututvan. Yes, and then there are some brewers who prefer 
rice, just as some brewers prefer corn. For instance, when corn was 
selling at $4.50, and brewer’s rice was selling at $6.50 they were still 
getting one-quarter of the market. 

Mr. Gartuines. Of course, we want to get a little more than we 
have been getting. I would like to see us sell our broken rice, of course, 
and you want to sell your corn. 

Mr. Sututvan. Maybe we should go out of business. 

Mr. Garuinas. You are trying to throw our folks out completely 
by vutting up a bar at the 11th hour. 

Mr. Sututvan. I do not think you want to get more brewer’s rice 
business by seeing the price of brewer’s rice pushed down while the 
price of table rice goes on up. 

Mr. Garuincs. We want to move our surplus. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; we want to find whatever markets we can. 

Mr. Dyche wants to make an observation. 

Mr. Dycue. You are talking about table rice, first and second rice 
after it is in the mill hands. It means rice down to not over 4 percent 
brokens. 

Mr. Sunxiivan. In other words, that is the average rice. 

Mr. Dycupe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I do not want the corn miller to go into the rice- 
milling business. After all of the rice goes up the table rice goes up. 

That is what happened this vear, and it will happen next year, and 
the year after that, and as far as I know it has always happened, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Satrerrietp. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Tuompson. I think we ought to let Mr. Sullivan continue. 

Mr. Sutuivan. [| do not mind being interrupted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THompson. These meetings of this subcommittee are very 
informal, but we interrupt witnesses only with the understanding 
that we do not annoy the witnesses. 

The other witnesses will have an ample opportunity to interject 
their views, but I believe we should let Mr. Sullivan conclude now. 

Mr. Suuuivan. All right. 
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We do not mind competing with the rest of the millers for that 
brewer’s market so long as we feel that we are being put on an equal 
basis without the Government, through the operation of the support 
program, interfering in favor of one party or the other. 

Mr. GATHINGs. This whole dilemma was caused by virtue of that 
fact that the Commodity Credit Corporation asked that this rice that 
was in their hands b& milled, is not that a fact? Do you not think 
that is what caused this trouble? 

Mr. Sutuiivan. Unquestionably we are certain that that must 
have aggravated it. hether that is the whole cause or not we do 
not know because we have not had the time to study it sufficiently. 
We are going through now an era of uncertainty where we are very 
confused. 

Mr. THompson. The only way that you could be sure that the 
whole process would not be repeated would be if there were no surplus. 
When the surplus is in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
they may do this whole thing over again; is not that right? 

Mr. Suuuivan. It goes much beyond that, I think, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Txompson. I have one other point to take up after you have 
finished. 

Mr. Sutiivan. We suspect that the support program makes pos- 
sible production both for support and in the free market. In other 
words, thee is a lot of rice that comes under the support program. 
Last year 26 million hundredweight came under it. Why did not 
the other 32 million hundredweight come under it? It has found its 
way into the free market, and some of it at very low prices. Is it a 
case where the rice producer puts part of it under support and the 
balance, whether out of high moisture, whether it is rice which brewers 
cannot handle or whether it is rice for which there is no storage space, 
or whether that is shifted into the free market at a lower price— . 
between the two he comes out with an average good rice price with 
the result that with all of the Government rice cut off the table rice 
market they are able to get a good high price for the table rice, and 
that enables them to sell their brewer’s rice at the low prices that have 
prevailed during the past. year? I donot know. We have not had a 
chance to investigate the facts and ascertain. 

Mr. Gartuines. That is a matter of administration. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is the point where we seem to be arriving 
every time we pursue that discussion. If you were my constituent 
I would say to you that your relief is in the Department through 
administrative means. What this committee is going to have to 
decide is whether if we refuse to pass H. R. 7367 it is going to help 
you in any great degree. We have to weight that against the knowl- 
edge that if we do not pass it we are going to have an awfully sick rice 
industry. 

I cannot blame you for pressing your own case, even though it hurts 
the rice industry, but I doubt very much that if we refuse to pass it 
that the only result would be to hurt the rice industry and not help 
your industry. 

While I certainly am not going to prejudge the case of anything of 
that kind, in all candor it appears to me as though all that Doula be 
accomplished if you kill this bill now is that you will not have helped 
your situation, and you will have crucified the rice industry. I am 
only one member of the committee. 


a EG en ee rem ety 
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All of the testimony given here will be read very carefully by the 
other members of the committee. Knowing them as I do I can 
certainly assure you of that, but I do suggest that you speak to that 
mets as to just how the death of this bill is going to help you and your 
industry. 

Mr. Suutuivan. The Commodity Credit Corporation now, as I 
think Mr. Satterfield said, has left about 14 million hundredweight of 
milled rice on hand. 

If there is any way of having that get into the market at a fair price 
so that the price of table rice could get back to where it should be in 
relation to the price of rough rice it seems to me that you would 
accomplish several things. First, you would probably increase the 
consumption of table rice. The law of supply and demand will apply 
there just as well as any place. It is a poor way to increase the con- 
sumption of table rice by increasing the price of it. It would help the 
Government work out some of its stocks, and that would mean com- 
pee and you would force the rice millers to begin to get more 

ecause of the cost of raw material for brewer’s rice. 

Mr. THompson. Could not all of that be done administratively? 

Mr. Suutuivan. The Department says that they cannot do it. As 
to the rice that they have on hand, as I understand it, they interpret 
the law as meaning that they must get that price. 

Mr. SatrerFieLp. Under the law we are only permitted to sell 
rough rice, and we cannot sell that at less than 105 percent plus the 
reasonable carrying charges. When it is put into mill form | do not 
know whether we have to sell that at 105 percent above cost or not. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Mr. Daniel, I think, says that is the price that has 
to be gotten. 

Mr. Tuompson. Some of the rice millers here may be able to answer 
that. 

Mr. Carrer. I am a rice miller, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THompson. Come on up here and sit up here, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter. I am happy to hear the statement about the price of 
table rice being so much higher than it was last year. In fact, that is 
not correct. The price of table rice has continued to go down for the 
last 3 or 4 years. Rice is not on the Board of Trade, and as such we 
have rather tremendous fluctuations in the price of rice during the 
season. For example, No. 1 grain Zenith rice in the fall of 1954 fell 
as low as $7 a hundred. It is now up to around $10 a hundred. That 
is a seasonal fluctuation in the price of rice which takes place every 

ear. 
zi The price goes down when the harvest pressure is on. When the 
commodity gets into storage the tendency is for the price of rice to 
go up, and so as to the thing that has happened there is nothing 
phenomenal about it. It occurs every year, and each year it has been 
going back a little lower than the year before. 

Mr. Parzia. I should like very much to point to an estimate which 
the Department has arrived at with respect to utilization of rice for 
brew purposes or industrial purposes. 

Our estimate for the 1955-56 marketing year on the utilization of 
rice, primarily for beer production is 4,900,000, which is no higher 
than it was in 1950-51 when there was no surplus of rice at all. 

In other words, the availability of brewer’s rice is no greater than 
it was 5 years ago. 
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Mr. Sutuiivan. Is that rough or milled rice? 

Mr. Parzic. That is rough rice. The availability of brewer’s rice 
in the 1955-56 marketing year is no greater than it was 5 years ago 
when we had no surplus whatsoever, so that we say there was no 
direct relationship between the availability of brewer’s rice and the 
size of the acreage reduction. 

Mr. Suuuivan,. I would like to ask another question. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Sullivan wants to ask a question, Mr. Patzig. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Is that based on an upturn ia the utilization of 
brewer’s rice? 

Mr. Parzta. That is the estimated utilization of it, and apparently 
counts on some prospective utilization on the part of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in disposing of rice in arriving at the estimate. 

Mr. Suuirvan. I meant I did not understand as to that. 

Mr. Parazaia. In the last 5 years we had a steady level in the utiliza- 
tion of brewer’s rice, whereas during the same period the rice produc- 
tion increased very rapidly. In other words, there was not statistical 
relationship between the increase in rice production and the utilization 
of rice by the brewing industry. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I would like to know what the consumption of 
milled rice by the brewing industry has been. 

Mr. Parzic. In the period from_1949 to 1953 the average was 
4,695,000 hundredweight. 

Mr. Suutuivan. That is rice? 

Mr. Parzie. Yes, rice. We had in 1950, 4,866,000 hundredweight. 

There has been very little change in the level of the utilization of 
rice by brewers until 1954-55 when it suddenly jumped to 5,700,000 
hundredweight from 4,560,000 hundredweight which was used in the 
previous year. 

Subsequently in the 1955-56 marketing year the use of brewer’s rice 
is estimated to have fallen back to this previously established level 
of less than 5 million hundredweight. 

Mr. Suuuivan. That is the best news I have heard. I would like 
to get now the foundation for that estimate. 

Mr. Parzia. It would seem that the explanation lies in the high 
utilization in 1954-55, rather than how we arrive at the estimate for 
1955-56. 

, Perhaps Mr. Satterfield can throw some reasons on why the utiliza- 
tion in the year 1954~55 increased so sharply over the preceding year. 

Mr. Suturvan. In terms of graded rice it was suggested this morn- 
ing that only so much brewer’s rice is produced. 

Brewer’s rice, as I understand it, is the smallest granulation of all 
the product produced in the rice mills. Brewer’s rice can be made out 
of screenings and second heads, so that any broken rice can be made 
usable by the brewing industry. 

As we understand it, what has happened is that the consumption 
of brewer’s rice has gone up to 43 million or 44 million pounds a month, 
and on an annual basis that would figure out at about 550 million 
pounds, by contrast with the 300 million pounds which they have 
milled, and that was being consumed during these years for which 
Dr. Patzig read these figures of 4,695,000 hundredweight of rough rice. 

Mr. Parziac. Yes. 

Mr. Suuiivan. We do not want to be a dog in the manger. All we 
are trying to do is to find out what has caused this disastrous drought. 
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Certainly there is no economic reason why the price of brewer’s rice 
should have dropped the way it has. 

Certainly that has been the cause of a big segment or part of our 
business being taken away from us, and certainly it would have been 
taken away a lot more if we had not dropped our price to the point 
where we are all losing money. 

If the consumption of brewer’s rice is going to drop back for the 
coming year to where it was we do not want to take up this com- 
mittee’s time any further. If there is any reasonable assurance that 
that will happen we do not even want to object to this bill, because 
that is the only reason we are here. We are not objecting to the rice 
farmers trying to work out of what is a very obvious dilemma of theirs. 
We are merely trying to protect ourselves the country elevator opera- 
tors, and the farmers behind us. 

Mr. THompson. We are right at the key to the situation. Cannot 
that be done down in the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Satrerrietp. Yes. I asked Mr. Dean this morning when he 
left if he felt that he had made it clear to this group what their policy 
was going to be in the future, and he said he thought that there have 
been some things happen in the past that will not take place again. 

I would like to go back for just a moment, if I may, and pursue 


this thing that Dr. Patzig just discussed a little bit. 

In the consumption of rice in the brewing industry up until the 
1954-55 marketing season, according to our figures, the consumption 
of brewer’s rice has been rather unelastic. 

Mr. Sutuivan. 300 million pounds. 

Mr. Sarrerrretp. Yes; although in this period prior to 1954-55, 
there had been an accumulation of opinion in regard to brewer’s rice 


because our production was going up all the time. I know we have 
some millers here today who probably do not want to make a matter 
of public record the fact that they sold short, and I have had several 
millers tell me that as a result of what transpired in connection with 
the 1953-54 milling program, they thought we were getting into the 
same thing in the 1954-55 milling season and what some of them 
bought with the accumulation of their own commercial stocks of 
brewer’s rice and what they had taken over with the milling deal on 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks from the 1953 crop that they 
should begin to cut prices and they sold short, and still some of 
them are delivering today on the basis of those short sales which 
were made at that time. 

Mr. THompson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order, gentlemen. Who 
had the floor when we adjourned? 

Mr. Sututvan. I guess I did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Have you any further testimony, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Suttivan. During the recess we have been discussing matters. 
As I said before, we are not down here just to oppose the rice millers 
or the rice growers. We are down here seeing if we cannot correct a 
situation that has brought and is bringing disaster to our industries. 

Now, Dr. Patzig has got a projection there which will indicate that 
the consumption by the brewing industry will fall back to its historical 
basis during the coming year. Informally we have learned a number 
of other factors that might affect the availability of other brokens for 
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the brewing trade that we had not known before. There seems a 
little likelihood that there will be a commodity credit milling program 
for the 1955 crop. 

The people here from the rice industry have stated that they would 
not object to all the brokens being mandatorily turned over to the 
Government under any milling contract which might be adopted for 
that crop. 

With that background, motivated by the fact that we do not want 
to hurt the rice producers, we do not want to do anything unless it is 
necessary for our protection, it appears that the situation from which 
we suffer is apt to correct itself and we are willing to stand by for a 
year and see whether or not it does. 

I suggested to Mr. Gathings that H. R. 7367 be amended so as to 
limit it to the 1956 crop year. I think you suggested extending that 
for 2 years. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes; the 1956 and 1957 crops, 

Mr. Suuuivan. I think if it were amended that way, Mr. Thompson, 
in 2 years we would know whether we are going to work out of our 
troubles. 

I think the Department now understands our problem and I think 
they will cooperate with us; do you not, Mr. Satterfield and Dr. 
Patzig? 

Mr. Parzia. Yes; very much. 

Mr. Suttrvan. If the act is amended that way I think our industry 
will withdraw its objection. 

Mr. Carter. May I comment briefly? 

There is no one here that can al for the entire rice industry. 
There are two members of the Advisory Committee present, Mr. Blair 
and myself. I think we would say this: That if in the future a milling 
contract is contemplated by the Commodity Credit, that as far as | 
am personally concerned—and Mr. Blair can speak for himself—it 
would be wise and desirable to have a joint meeting with the rice- 
milling industry, the corn millers, the representatives of Commodity 
Credit, and the Department so that we can discuss these mutual 
problems and perhaps avoid a repetition of some of the problems 
that have developed as a result of this. 

I am not sure that I could agree to say that all the brokens would 
be withheld from the market, because a large percentage of the rice 
might have to be milled—might go into Government loan and have to 
be milled, and we might find ourselves tied out from a market we have 

j spent a lot of time developing. 
I want the record to ioe that I doubt that the industry would 
agree to any such condition as that. 
Mr. Tuompson. You mean to limiting the time? 
Mr. Carter. No. I am not making reference to that. I am mak- 
ing reference to what I believe Mr. Sullivan said. 
r. Sunuivan. I was under a mame prehenmnen: I think that we 
agreed that might be a solution to any future milling program. 
Mr. Carrer. Yes; to sit down and talk the problems over. But 
we cannot make any decision for the committee. 
Mr. Suutiivan. How do you personally feel about it? If the Gov- 
ernment has rice milled why should it not take back the milled 
product? 
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Mr. Carter. I think it all depends entirely on the situation with 
relation to supply and demand. If there is adequate supply in the 
hands of the commercial mills to take care of the entire requirements 
of the brewing industry as far as rice is concerned that would be one 
thing. If there were not enough then we might find ourselves losing 
a lot of brewing business as a result of not enough available to go. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me ask you: That has nothing to do with this 
bill under consideration; has it? 

Mr. Carter. No. But it is the basis for the complaint. 

Mr. Sutuivan. It is the basis for our decision in the informal dis- 
cussion. 

I suggested and one of these gentlemen agreed with me that on any 
future milling program, if one is undertaken, the solution would prob- 
ably be to have the Government take back all of the other brokens. 
Then the question would not arise. 

Mr. Carter. That is purely an administrative decision, Mr. 
Sullivan. It would have to be made by the Government at that time. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I was under a misapprehension as to what the 
views of the rice industry were concerning that problem. 

Mr. Carrer. Certainly we cannot speak for the whole industry in 
that respect, because the whole industry is not represented. 

I might say this, if I may, to clear that up: When the Commodity 
Credit takes over a lot of loose rice it takes full title to the entire 
quantity. 

Mr. Suuturvan. That is right. And if it were like any other grain 
it would be locked up. 

Mr. Carter. What they do with it from that point on is purely an 
administrative problem. What I am suggesting is that if we get to 
the point in the future that we sit down with members of the Govern- 
ment and members of milling industries and members of the corn 
industry and so on we can see that we do not develop a program that 
is oo hurt. 

r. T'nompson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. THompson. Let me express myself individually as a Repre- 
sentative rather than as the chairman of this subcommittee. 

The bill before us has turned out to be highly controversial. The 
most critical year that could be affected by our action here is the next 
year. The <n of getting a bill through against opposition is re- 
mote right now. It would be very difficult to get a rule on it. Our 
best hope would be to either get it out by unanimous consent on the 
Consent Calendar or on the ependein Calendar, which is going to 
be awfully crowded from here on out. 

I recommend to you that you accept the suggestion made by the 
corn industry, which is a very considerable concession in view of their 
position when they came in here. Try it out to see how it works. 
A year from now we can take another look at it and then perhaps 
draw up some permanent legislation. 

The author of the legislation is right here and will have to make 
the decision, but I do recommend that. I think it is a good solution 
to a very troublesome situation. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the House 
is expected to adjourn along about midnight on Saturday night 

Mr. Toompson. Which Saturday? 
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Mr. Gatuines. We are going to be pretty well pressed for time. 
If we get this bill out of the full committee tomorrow we will do well 
to get the Speaker to recognize us on the floor within the next 2 or 
3 days. Then it will have to go to the Senate for action in the Senate. 
I do not know what is being done in the Senate. I do think it is an 
emergency piece of legislation. I introduced it originally on the 
assumption that it might be necessary to stagger this cut over a 
period of 2 or more years. 

In view of the recent developments and information that the 
Department gives me now I am of the opinion that maybe a l-year 
piece of legislation would suffice and we could take another look at it 
at a later date. 

So far as I am concerned, I have not had a chance to discuss this 
with Mr. Carter or with the gentlemen who came from my district 
who testified today, since both of them have left on the plane and I 
did not have an opportunity to discuss it with them, but I feel that 
we do need some fogialaiticn for 1956 along this line. Unless Mr. 
Carter would change my opinion, I believe we will just accept such a 
recommendation. 

Mr. Carrer. I concur in your position. I believe the gentlemen 
from Louisiana and Texas agree. 

Mr. Tuompson. They all so indicated. 

Mr. Sututvan. I would say, Mr. Chairman, we have been told, 
whether rightly or wrongly, we could block this in the Senate because 
of the last-minute rush. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think you probably could. 

Mr. Suttrvan. It is with that understanding on our part that we 
are adopting the position we are, because we are not mterested in 
hurting the rice producers, we are only interested in protecting our- 
selves. With these assurances here let us see for the next year whether 
they work out. On that basis, if the bill is amended so that it applies 
only to the 1956 crop year we will withdraw our objection. If things 
do not work out as indicated here today it may be we will be back a 
year from now. 

Mr. THompson. I appreciate very much that attitude. Gentlemen, 
that seems to bring us to the end of a perfect day. Just when all of 
this was being said four bells were ringing, which means the House 
has adjourned and we will not have to run over there any more today. 

I want to thank all of you for coming. I want to say to you, 
although it was an unusual effort you had to put out, I think it has 
been very much worth while. I think we have brought the segments 
of two very important industries here together. Personally I feel 
we all know each other a little better, and it will be much easier to 
work together from here on out. 

If there are any statements that anyone would care to make, to 
amplify what they have said, they may be filed for the record if you 
will let us have them in the next 3 or 4 days. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, that is the reasoning behind the 
summit meeting, that we will be able to come together to discuss these 
matters. 

Mr. Tuompson. The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 4:32 p. m., Monday, July 25, 1955, an adjournment 
was taken to meet at the call of the chairman.) 
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